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il  OW  many  people  who  enjoy  hunting  and  fishing  lend  a  hand  to  perpetuate  their 
pleasure?  If  we  continue  to  take  our  yearly  heavy  toll  of  fish  and  game  without 
any  effort  to  replace  their  loss,  we  will  inevitably  bring  about  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  field  and  stream  recreational  pleasures  now  enjoyed  by  millions. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  money  is  required  to  conserve  game  and  fish.  In 
this  commercial  age,  when  progress  is  measured  by  profit,  and  success  is  synonymous 
with  luxury,  the  true  values  of  our  wildlife  resources  are  overlooked.  In  any  country 
where  a  price  tag  has  become  a  criterion,  wildlife  can  be  easily  forgotten  and  its 
conservation  sadly  neglected.  Those  who  have  dedicated  their  efforts  to  the  restoration 
and  conservation  of  our  fish  and  game  ask  nothing  more  of  the  men  and  women  who 
fish  and  hunt  than  their  word,  and  their  determination  to  help  correct  the  inequali- 
ties now  practiced  by  many.  How  many  men  and  women  who  now  share  in  the 
pleasures  of  hunting  and  fishing  will  extend  the  slightest  effort  to  correct  or  show 
the  least  concern  as  to  how  much  the  depredations  of  violators  are  costing  this  country 
in  natural  resources? 

The  constantly  increasing  demand  on  our  forests,  our  oil  deposits,  and  our 
minerals  can  be  measured,  but  the  importance  of  our  wildlife  resources  is  often 
lost  in  the  economic  intangibles  of  recreation,  health  and  enjoyment.  It  is  relatively 
simple  to  compute  the  monetary  appraisement  of  deposits  such  as  oil,  sulphm-,  salt, 
shell,  sand  and  gravel,  but  who  can  appraise  the  thrill  that  a  flushed  quail  can  give 
to  a  sportsman  and  his  canine  companion. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  hunting  and  fishing  is  a  billion  dollar  business  in  Loui- 
siana each  year.  That  amazing  figure  is  arrived  at  by  estimating  the  amount  of 
money  spent  by  hunters  and  fishermen  in  the  pursuit  of  their  sport — for  guns,  shells, 
fishing  tackle,  equipment,  gasoline,  food,  clothing,  lodging,  guides,  licenses,  etc.  So 
you  see  hunting  and  fishing  do  play  important  roles  in  the  economic  health  of  our 
state  and  the  recreation  of  our  people. 

But  who  can  measure  the  true  value  of  a  deer  by  the  cost  of  the  shell  in  the 
shotgun?  How  can  the  sight  of  a  wild  turkey  be  evaluated  in  terms. of  the  price 
of  the  film  used  to  record  the  scene?  And  when  can  the  melodious  whistle  of  the 
bobwhite  be  replaced  by  canned  music  on  a  radio? 

The  call  of  the  wild,  the  moving  spirit  of  wild  things,  the  scenes  of  nature  that 
stir  human  souls,  these  are  the  true  measures  of  wildlife's  values.  Our  wild  life  is 
worth  all  that  can  be  done  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  it.  Unknown  to  some,  unappre- 
ciated by  a  few,  but  of  immeasurable  value  to  all,  creatures  of  nature,  both  wild 
and  free,  provide  inspiration  that  warms  men's  souls. 

If  man  should  lose  his  appreciation  for  the  outdoors,  and  his  love  for  nature's 
children — our  wildlife — it  would  mean  the  destruction  of  God's  own  creations.  To 
a  hunting  companion  who  errs,  the  real  sportsman  should  admonish  him  for  his 
violation.  If  he  is  guilty  of  a  second  offense  cut  him  off  your  list  of  hunting  and 
fishing  companions.  We  must  preserve  and  restore  our  wildlife.  It  is  our  price- 
less heritage. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  PICTURES? 

So  do  we!  Hunting  pictures  .  .  .  fishing  pictures  .  .  .  pictures 
of  the  game  you  bagged  .  .  .  pictures  of  your  dogs  .  .  .  pictures  of 
yourself  or  your  friends  on  a  hunt  or  fishing  trip  ...  in  fact  any 
kind  of  good  picture  that  has  a  bearing  on  field  or  stream  sports. 

Mail  them  to  EDITOR,  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST, 
126  Civil  Courts  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  and  we'll  return  'em  to  you  as 
soon  as  we've  been  able  to  use  them. 


THE  RABBITS  OF  LOUISIANA 


Y„, 


lOU  may  remember  that  very  old  story 
about  how  Noah  having  landed  the  Ark 
disembarked  the  animals  two  by  two  and 
two  by  two.  The  Ark  at  last  was  empty 
except  for  two  snakes,  dismally  weeping 
in  a  corner.  When  Noah  asked  them  their 
trouble,  they  replied,  "Captain  Noah,  Sir, 
we  were  instructed  to  go  forth  over  the 
earth  and  multiply  but,  Captain,  Sir,  we 
are  not  rabbits.  In  fact,  we  are  merely 
snakes.    In  fact,  we  are  simply  adders." 

Rabbits  and  the  multiplication  table  have 
long  been  popularly  associated  in  our 
thought,  yet  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
prolific  as  rabbits  are,  they  require  the 
protection  of  closed  seasons,  regulations 
against  "market  hunting,"  and  "night 
shining"  with  headlights,  and  where  prac- 
tical, the  provision  of  necessary  "cover" 
and  other  environmental  improvements  if 
an  adequate  supply  is  to  be  maintained  for 
our  numerous,  enthusiastic  rabbit  hunters. 
This,  it  is  found,  is  true  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  when  rabbits  were  introduced  to 
the  one  continent  where  they  were  not 
present,  naturally,  the  great  island  of 
Australia,  they  became  a  prodigious  pest 
and  a  truly  continental  calamity.  That 
will  be  clarified  later  in  this  discussion. 


By  James  Nelson  Gowanloch 

Chief  Biologist 

Louisiana  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 

Fisheries 


Rabbits  provide  the  longest  hunting- 
season  of  any  Louisiana  game,  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  days  (October  15th  to 
February  15th,  inclusive).  This  exceeds  by 
exactly  five  weeks  the  seventy-seven-day 
open  season  for  squirrels  and  chipmunks 
(October  15th  to  January  1st,  inclusive). 

Louisiana  laws  allow  a  limit  of  five  rab- 
bits a  day,  prohibit  the  sale  of  wild  rabbits 
and  forbid  the  hunting  by  "shining"  with 
headlights. 

Rabbits,  in  spite  of  the  general  similarity 
of  their  incisor  teeth,  which  are  used  so 
expertly  in  gnawing,  are  not  rodents  as 
are  squirrels,  muskrats,  beavers  and  mice 
and  many  other  "gnawers."  Scientists  have 
separated  them  from  the  rodents  and  have 
formed  for  them  a  distinct  group  desig- 
nated as  the  Lagomorphs  (literally  "ani- 
mals having  a  rabbit-like  form"),  which 
group  includes  all  the  rabbits  and  hares  of 
the  world,  together  with  those  odd  Rocky 
Mountain  Lagomorphs,  the  "pikas"  or 
"little  chiefs."    Lagomorphs  differ,  among 


other  characteristics,  from  rodents  in  the 
fact  that  their  "chisel  teeth"  (the  central 
front  teeth  or  incisors)  number  four  above 
and  two  below  whereas  the  rodents  have 
a  total  of  only  four  incisors,  two  upper 
and  two  lower. 

Lagomorphs  occurred,  naturally,  through- 
out the  continents  of  the  world  except 
Australia.  Man's  introduction  of  rabbits 
into  Australia  was  an  extremely  bad  idea, 
as  will  presently  be  set  forth. 

Rabbits  and  hares  differ  in  many  ana- 
tomical characteristics.  Usually,  hares  are 
larger.  Hares  are  born  well  furred  and 
with  their  eyes  open;  rabbits,  pink  and 
hairless,  and  with  eyes  that  do  not  open 
until  the  young  are  six  or  seven  days  old. 
Texas  "Jack  Rabbits"  are  really  hares, 
although  Cottontails  of  several  species  and 
races  also  occur  in  Texas. 

Louisiana  has  two  kinds  of  rabbits.  Both 
belong  to  the  Cottontail  group  but  for  the 
purposes  of  this  article  one  species,  the 
smaller,  will  be  referred  to  as  the  Eastern 
Cottontail,  while  the  other  species,  which 
is  half  as  long  again,  will  be  designated  as 
the  Swamp  Rabbit.  The  technical  names 
and  distributions  based  upon  the  observa- 
tions  of   Lowery   are   given   here   for   the 


Timidly  this  baby  Cottontail  gazes,  probably  for 
the  first  time,  upon  the  world  in  the  doorway  of  his 
home.  The  white  flag  that  gives  him  his  name  is 
clearly  shown.  (Photograph  by  Vernon  Bailey,  U.  S. 
Fish    and    Wildlife    Service.) 


'library 
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A  fine  portrait  of  the  mathematical  Cotton- 
tail, master  of  the  multiplication  table.  (Photo- 
graph by  W.  M.  Rush,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.) 


Color  and  pattern  strikingly  camouflage 
this  adult  Cottontail  in  the  grass.  (Photo- 
graph by  A.  H.  Howell,  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.) 


Swamp    Rabbit  shown   in   a  typical    Louisiana   setting   of   Palmetto   fringed   bayou. 
(After  National  Geographic.) 


sake  of  those  interested  in  naming  our 
rabbits  precisely.  This  is  particularly  neces- 
sary for  anybody  scientifically  interested 
because  the  Cottontails,  a  complex  group, 
range  with  their  subspecies  all  the  way 
from  Canada  to  northern  South  America. 
In  the  United  States,  alone,  the  Cottontail 
group  is  split  into  many  species  and  very 
many  geographical  races. 

Our  Louisiana  Cottontail,  designated 
scientifically  as  the  Eastern  Cottontail 
(Sylvilagus  floridanus  alacer)  "is  abundant 
a^id  widespread  throughout  Louisiana" 
(Lowery). 

The  Eastern  Cottontail  is  fourteen  to 
fifteen  inches  long.  Its  color  varies  from 
buffy  browns,  tinged  with  reddish  to  brown 
washed  with  gray.  Side,  rump  and  back 
are  sprinkled  with  black.  The  nape  of  the 
neck  is  rufous;  forelegs,  cinnamon-rufous; 
forefeet,  more  buffy  than  the  legs;  lower 
hindlegs,  intensely  dark  rufous;  tail,  rusty 
brown  above;  below,  clear  white  (its  "Cot- 
tontail"). The  dark  grayish  buffy  ears  have 
a  black  border.  Young  Cottontails  are 
yellowish,  buffy  brown. 

Our  larger  Louisiana  rabbit,  which  in 
this  article  is  termed  the  Swamp  Rabbit 
(although  it,  also,  is  one  of  the  Cotton- 
tails), is  present  in  Louisiana  in  two  geo- 
graphical forms.  Both  are  called  simply 
Swamp  Rabbits.  The  first,  the  technical 
name  of  which  is  Sylvilagus  aquaticus 
aquaticus,  "occurs  commonly  throughout 
all  of  Louisiana"  (Lowery).  The  other 
Louisiana  race  (Sylvilagus  aquaticus  littor- 
alis)  of  Swamp  Rabbits,  distinguishable 
only  by  an  expert,  occurs  in  a  different 
distributional  pattern  overlapping  the  other 
subspecies.  "This  race  of  the  Swamp  Rabbit 
is  apparently  restricted  to  a  narrow  coastal 
belt,  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  within  the 
upper  limits  of  tidewater"    (Lowery). 


The  Swamp  Rabbit  is  twenty-one  to 
twenty-two  inches  in  length.  Upper  parts 
are  grayish  brown  washed  with  buffy;  the 
rump,  reddish  brown;  the  sides,  grayer 
than  the  back;  the  legs  and  feet  are 
cinnamon-rufous,  while  the  ears  match  the 
color  of  the  top  of  the  head;  underparts, 
clear  white,  but  the  throat,  dull  buffy;  tail, 
above   reddish   brown;   below,   white. 

The  fur  texture  of  the  tail  of  the  Cotton- 
tail is  loose  and  the  under  surface  pure 
white.  The  fur  texture  of  the  tail  of  the 
Swamp  Rabbit  is  dense  and  the  under- 
surface  of  the  tail  is  often  dingy  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  Cottontail. 

It  is  notable  that  our  southern  Swamp 
Rabbits,  as  Hamilton  has  pointed  out, 
"often  take  to  the  water  and  swim  easily 
and  swiftly.  They  have  no  pecularities  of 
structure  which  would  stamp  them  as 
aquatic  .  .  .  ."  The  Swamp  Rabbit's  spread 
toes  and  relatively  large,  furred  feet  per- 
mit it  to  walk  easily  over  soft  mud,  much 
as  its  northern  relatives,  the  Snowshoe 
Rabbit,  can  readily  traverse  drifted  show. 
"Horned"  rabbits  intermittently  appear 
in  "Believe  It  or  Not"  and  similar  features. 
Actually,  they  do  exist  and  are  freaks 
caused  by  a  virus  infection  that  stimulates 
the  development  of  extraordinary  horny 
protuberances  on  the  skull  and  other  parts 
of  the  rabbit's  skeleton.  These  fantastic 
structures  are  sometimes  symetrically 
placed  in  the  position  where  horns  should 
be,  may  be  more  than  an  inch  in  length 
and  are  sometimes  branched. 

Our  Eastern  Cottontails  and  Swamp 
Rabbits,  as  Hamilton  has  pointed  out, 
"excavate  a  shallow  depression,  which  the 
female  carefuly  lines  with  fur  plucked 
from  her  breast  and  belly.  During  the  day 
the  nest  is  carefully  concealed,  covered 
with  grass,  leaves,  or  such  matter  as  is  at 


hand,  and  the  young  are  unattended  in 
this  retreat.  During  the  early  evening  the 
cottontail  returns  to  suckle  the  young,  but 
before  leaving  them  she  again  carefully 
conceals  the  nest  so  that  little  or  no  trace 
of  its  presence  can  be  noted.  So  skillfully 
is  this  feat  accomplished  that  the  writer 
daily  worked  about  such  a  nest  located  in 
his  garden,  often  pulling  sprouting  weeds 
within  a  foot  of  it,  but  never  was  apprised 
of  its  existence  until  a  dog  discovered  the 
retreat  and  scattered  the  fur  lining." 

The  female  Cottontail,  by  the  removal 
of  the  fur  from  her  belly,  not  only  provides 
a  warm  nest  lining  for  the  young,  but 
further  makes  their  nursing  easier  for 
them.  The  mother  rabbit,  Hamilton  has 
observed,  in  the  northern  part  of  its  range 
rarely  visits  the  young  during  the  daytime 
but  while  she  is  absent,  the  young  some- 
times squeal  so  lustily  that  they  reveal 
their  presence  and  location  of  the  nest. 
Prowling  dogs  are  very  frequent  predators. 
Cottontails  when  born  are  naked,  pink- 
skinned  and  blind;  four  to  four  and  three 
quarter  inches  in  length,  they  weigh  five- 
sevenths  to  one  and  one-quarter  ounces. 
A  dark  first  fuzz  appears  on  their  flanks  the 
next  day  and  in  a  week,  they  are  covered 
with  a  growing  coat  of  fur  that  already 
shows  a  pattern. 

The  young  Cottontails  begin  to  use  their 
eyes  and  their  ears  at  about  the  same 
time,  when  six  or  seven  days  old. 

Two  weeks  old,  they  are  now  three  and 
a  half  ounces,  four  times  their  weight  at 
birth.  Twelve  days  old,  they  venture  from 
their  nest  but  return  to  huddle  together 
during  the  night.  Fourteen  to  sixteen  days 
old,  they  scatter  and  no  longer  return 
home.  Five  months  old,  they  now  weigh 
two  to  two  and  a  quarter  pounds. 

They  can  breed  when  six  months  old. 
Cottontails  are  born  about  thirty  days 
after  breeding. 

Cottontails  are  believed  to  be  capable 
of  attaining  an  age  of  eight  years,  but 
their  longevity  under  the  pressures  of  de- 
structive forces  such  as  bad  weather,  pred- 
ator toll  and  hunting  pressures  is  very 
greatly  less. 

Rabbits,  as  already  indicated,  have  an 
enormous  reproductive  potentiality.  Four 
litters  a  year  can  be  produced.  In  the 
South,  pregnant  Cottontails  have  been 
found  during  every  month  of  the  year. 
Anyone  can  figure  out  theoretical  rabbits 
by  simple  arithmetic.  Estimating  a  con- 
servative four  litters  a  year,  each  litter  with 
a  conservative  five  young,  two  rabbits  in 
five  years  excel  fantastically  all  compound 
interest  rates  for  they  would  not  under  this 
theoretical  calculation  remain  the  principal 
of  two  rabbits  but  become  the  spectacular 
principal  plus  interest  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty-two  thousand  rabbits. 

Such  an  operation  would  obviously  deep- 
ly  carpet  the   surface   of   the   earth   with 
rabbits.    Actually,  the  Cottontail,  as  every 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 


MY  RIVAL,  THE  "RIVALICIUS" 


i— iVER  since  Samson  it  has  been  known 
that  every  man  has  his  weakness.  Century 
after  century  the  female  of  the  species 
has  been  taking  advantage  of  this.  History 
records  few  instances  where  mere  man 
could  resist  the  enticing  charms  of  a  de- 
signing woman. 

The  present  day  female  has  developed 
chameleonic  qualities  in  winning  and  keep- 
ing a  mate.  If  his  weakness  is  for  blondes, 
she  becomes  one.  If  he  prefers  brunettes, 
she  can  be  that,  too.  If  she  learns  that  he 
likes  them  sultry  and  sophisticated  or  even 
old  fashioned,  she  can  be  all  of  that  and 
more.  Nowadays  the  male  scarcely  has  a 
sporting  chance! 

I  thought  that  I  was  prepared  for  any 
situation,  for  I  had  read  (as  young  girls 
will)    all   the   magazine   articles   and  news- 


By  Gwen  Kirtley  Perkins 

paper  columns  on  "Advice  to  the  Love- 
lorn" and  "How  to  be  the  Perfect  Wife," 
but  all  of  this  information  availed  me 
absolutely  nothing.  Although  I  was  fairly 
well  up  on  the  subject  of  "What  to  do 
when  the  rival  steps  in,"  I  was  nonplussed 
when  I  found  out  that  my  rivals  weren't 
other  women.  What  can  you  do  when  it's 
boats  and  bird  dogs  that  are  alienating 
your  husband's  affections? 

Since  there  are  too  many  bird  dogs 
around  here  for  me  to  write  rationally  on 
that  subject,  I  shall  confine  this  disserta- 
tion to  the  subject  of  boats. 

Although  the  blood  of  valiant  Vikings 
courses  through  my  veins,  my  childhood  in 
the  bone-dry,  windswept  plains  of  the  Mid- 
West   was   not   very   conducive   to    dreams 


of  sailing  the  seven  seas.  My  home  town's 
only  claim  to  a  waterway  is  a  small,  dry 
stream  bed  called  "Boggy  Branch"  which 
empties  into  a  wider,  just  as  dry,  stream- 
bed  named  "Skeleton  Creek".  At  eighteen 
year  intervals  our  town  is  deluged  with 
a  cloudburst,  so  that  each  generation  of  its 
inhabitants  can  reminisce  about  "the  day 
that   Boggy   flooded   Main   Street." 

My  premartial  nautical  experiences  con- 
sisted of  one  brief  moonlit  canoe  ride  dur- 
ing my  college  days.  Instead  of  being 
romantically  thrilled,  I  was  morosely  aware 
that  my  best  shoes  were  getting  wetter 
and  wetter,  and  that  my  serenading 
paddler  was  singing  off  key.  Canoes  and 
creeks  and  moonlit  lakes — they  were  all 
wet  to  me. 

As  a  newlywed  it  was  quite  a  blow  to 
my    ego    to    discover    that    I    was    such    a 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  LeBlanc,  of  Rayne,  La., 

with    an    early    morning    catch    of    bass    and 

sac-a-lait.    The    two     largest    bass    weighed 

over  four   pounds. 

dumb  dora  on  a  subject  so  close  to  my 
spouse's  heart.  I  could  stand  being  left 
out  of  the  fishing  trips  and  the  speedboat 
races,  but  what  really  hurt  was  being-  left 
out  of  the  conversation !  Friends  who 
would  drop  by  for  coffee  and  conversation 
invariably  got  around  to  boats  and  boat- 
ing. My  husband  could  hold  up  his  end  of 
the  discussion,  but  I  had  no  salty  anec- 
dotes, no  brilliant  sagas  of  the  seas  to 
chat  about.  I  didn't  know  a  skiff  from  a 
scow  or  a  tug  from  a  lugger.  I  was  an 
outsider — a  landlubber. 

Luckily  for  me  and  my  inferiority  com- 
plex, no  one  can  live  in  this  State  with 
its  more  than  7,000  miles  of  navigable 
waterways  without  eventually  learning 
something  about  boats.  Before  long  I  had 
seen  my  first  pirogue  in  Bayou  Teche, 
fished  in  a  rowboat  on  False  River,  watched 
the  motorboat  races  at  Mandeville,  rode 
and  re-rode  the  Baton  Rouge  ferry, 
skimmed  swiftly  through  the  marshes  in  a 
skiff,  boarded  a  muskrat  trapper's  cozy 
houseboat,  looked  at  the  luggers  and 
trawlers  that  docked  at  Morgan  City, 
stared  in  awe  at  the  mammoth  ocean-going 
liners  in  New  Orleans  and  thrilled  at  the 
sight  of  cruisers  and  sailboats  on  Lake 
Pontchartrain. 

Everywhere  in  Louisiana,  there  is  water 
— in  the  gulf,  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  the 
bayous,  the  borrow  pits  and  in  the  clear, 
cold  upland  streams — and  everywhere 
there  is  water  there  are  boats.  My  husband 


patiently  pointed  out  to  me  how  each  boat 
differed  to  fit  the  different  types  of  fishing 
waters  or  the  particular  purpose  of  the 
boat  owner.  A  boat  that  is  suitable  in  a 
slow  running  bayou  might  capsize  in  a 
sudden  gale  on  a  lake.  A  boat  that  could 
take  large  seas  and  rough  waters  would 
be  too  unwieldy  to  use  in  a  swift,  upland 
stream.  I  also  learned  that  each  boat  is 
designed  with  painstaking  care  so  that  it 
will  be  dry  and  safe  and  seaworthy.  A 
person  that  really  knowns  boats  can  tell 
what  part  of  the  State  it  was  built  in,  for 
each  section  builds  its  fishing  craft  in  its 
own  particular  fashion  to  fit  its  own  indi- 
vidual local  needs. 

My  husband's  boats  are  patterned  after 
the  Calcasieu  River  model.  These  are  small, 
snub-nosed,  but  graceful,  boats  designed 
for  fishing  in  the  swift  streams  like  the 
Ouiska  Chitto,  Bundick  and  Six  Mile.  This 
design  is  native  to  Allen  Parish  and  only 
a  few  craftsmen  can  turn  out  a  boat  to 
come  up  to  specifications.  These  boats  are 
usually  made  from  cypress,  reinforced  with 
ribs  of  oak  and  fastened  with  brass  screws. 

I  have  never  had  occasion  to  be  jealous 
of  his  own  personal  boats  for  they  are  sort 
of  a  fixture  around  the  place.  I  even  have 
a  warm  feeling  for  them  for  at  times  I 
have  helped  paint,  tack  on  canvas,  and 
even  build  them.  Through  the  years  I  have 
mastered  the  fine  art  of  hooking  and  un- 
hooking a  boat  trailer  and  I  have  become 
rather  proficient  at  "putting  in"  and  "pul- 
ling out"  the  fishermen  on  schedule.  How- 
ever I  have  never  learned  to  paddle  nor 
acquired  the  knack  of  sitting  still  for  eight 
hours   on   a  blistering  boat  seat. 

My  greatest  rival  among  the  boats  was  a 
lugger,  the  "Rivalicius."  My  husband  was 
working  on  a  muskrat  project  in  the  coastal 
marshes  using  an  outboard  to  carry  him 
up  and  down  the  ditches  and  canals  that 
intersperse  the  marshlands.  He  soon  learned 
that  Vermilion  Bay  was  no  place  for  a 
man  in  an  outboard,  for  a  sudden  squall 
can  set  the  waves  to  chopping  in  danger- 
ously deep  and  rough  troughs.  So  he  got 
a  lugger. 

When  I  first  saw  the  "Rivalicius"  she 
had  just  weathered  a  hurricane  and  she 
looked  like  a  bawdy  old  woman  after  a 
barroom  brawl.  Her  mast  was  lopsided,  her 
cabin  was  battered  and  broken,  her  engine 
was  indescribably  greasy  and  grimy  and 
filthy.  Everywhere  she  was  seamy  and 
dirty  and  her  paint  was  cracked  and 
sloughing  off.  She'd  made  it  through  the 
hurricane  but  in  her  present  condition  she 
looked  like  a  strong  breath  could  cap- 
size her. 

Paint  and  a  new  outfit  can  do  wonders 
for  any  woman  and  the  "Rivalicius"  was 
no  exception.  In  a  short  time  my  husband 
had  her  all  reconditioned.  Her  decks  were 
trim  and  neatly  scrubbed.  The  lopsided 
mast  was  gone  and  in  its  place  was  a  large 
cabin  built  behind  the  pilot  house.  Instead 


of  the  old  hacking  cough,  the  motor  started 
off  with  a  well  nourished  purr.  There'd 
really  been  some  changes  made. 

Then  that  lugger  started  taking  up  all 
of  my  husband's  time.  When  he  wasn't 
out  in  the  marshes  with  her,  he  was  down 
at  the  dock  tinkering  around.  No  matter 
what  I  planned  for  the  week-ends,  this  in- 
satiable ship  demanded  some  sort  of  atten- 
tion and  upset  my  schemes.  Finally,  tiring 
of  being  left  at  home,  I  decided  to  learn 
what  I  could  from  this  sea-going  siren, 
so  I  begged  to  be  taken  on  the  next  trip 
out. 

It  took  a  lot  of  preparations — we  took 
the  baby  to  Mamoo's,  bought  the  camp 
groceries,  got  the  neighbor  to  feed  the  bird 
dogs,  and  were  all  set  to  go  when  the  radio 
announced  that  small  craft  warnings  were 
up  from  Morgan  City  to  Freeport,  Texas. 
Since  we  weren't  planning  on  going  out  in 
the  gulf — only  across  the  bay — we  dis- 
regarded the  warnings  and  went  ahead 
with  our  plans.  As  we  were  loading  the 
provisions  on  board,  the  owner  of  the  slip 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 


A  nice  catch  of  Bass  taken  on  Catahoula 
Lake  by  Mrs.  Steve  Baker  (with  cap),  wife 
of  the  Eight  District  Supervisor,  and  Mrs. 
Grace  Waller  (with  hat)  of  Shreveport,  La. 
Others  in  picture  are  Mrs.  S.  J.  Dauterive, 
Alexandria,  and  Lalla  Rudy  Griffis  of 
Rayville,    La. 
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HUNTING  GARS  WITH  BOW  AND  ARROW 


By  Hugh  Richardson 


U: 


NUSUAL  as  it  may  seem,  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  at  the  same  time  sport- 
ing ways  of  assisting  in  the  control  of 
gars  is  by  hunting  them  with  the  bow  and 
arrow. 

Certain  habits  of  gars  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  bow  combine  to  make  this  a 
most  fascinating  sport.  The  relative  safety 
in  shooting  the  bow  permits  practicing  it 
almost  anywhere  that  gars  are  found  and, 
within  the  range  at  which  gars  are  visible, 
the  bow  is  sufficiently  accurate  and  power- 
ful to  be  used  very  successfully. 

As  an  example  of  the  success  in  hunting 
gars  with  the  bow,  during  the  summer 
of  1949  the  writer  and  three  other  hunters 
killed  in  excess  of  fifty  gars  varying  in 
length  from  one  to  four  feet.  On  a  recent 
one-day  hunt  seventeen  gars  were  bagged. 
During  May  and  June  of  this  year  sixty- 
two  gars  were  killed. 

Probably  the  largest  gar  to  be  killed 
with  bow  and  arrow  in  Louisiana  was  one 
recently  shot  by  Gene  Thorpe.  This  was  an 
Alligator  Gar  measuring  six  feet  one  and 
one-half  inches  in  length. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  bow  and 
arrow  gar  rodeos  have  been  staged  in 
which  hundreds  of  gal's  have  been  killed. 
These  rodeos  are  two-day  affairs,  partici- 
pated in  by  many  bow  hunters  from  neigh- 
boring and  surrounding  states,  and  are 
becoming  annual  events. 

In  these  rodeos  hunting  has  been  done 
mostly  at  night  by  boat  with  the  aid  of 
a  light  to  illuminate  the  water  and  make 
the  gars  visible.    This  method  seems  to  be 


especially  effective  in  hunting  Alligator 
Gars,  which  apparently  have  different 
habits  from  the  Long-nosed  and  Short- 
nosed  Gars.  In  Louisiana,  however,  hunt- 
ing is  done  during  the  daytime,  by  a 
method  which  is  equally  effective  for  the 
Long-nosed  and  Short-nosed  species. 

The  method  of  hunting  gars  with  the 
bow  will  be  readily  understood  when  the 
habits  of  the  gars  are  considered  and  the 
illustrations  of  the  equipment  are  studied. 
Both  the  method  and  the  equipment  are 
the  result  of  several  years'  study  and  test- 
ing in  the  field  by  experienced  bow  hunters 
and,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  practice 
in  handling  the  equipment,  almost  anyone 
with  average  strength  and  coordination  can 
successfully  use  them. 

In  Louisiana  three  species  of  gars  are 
extremely  abundant  in  numbers  and 
widely  scattered  in  distribution.  These 
species,  which  have  been  described  in  nu- 
merous articles,  are  the  Mississippi  Alli- 
gator Gar,  the  Long-nosed  Gar  and  the 
Short-nosed  Gar.  Of  these  the  Alligator 
Gar  reaches,  by  far,  the  largest  size,  often 
exceeding  ten  feet  in  length,  while  the 
Long-nosed  and  Short-nosed  species  seldom 
exceed  six  feet.  The  Short-nosed  Gar,  at 
least  in  certain  areas,  seems  to  be  most 
abundant  and  the  Long-nosed  least  abun- 
dant, except  in  more  salty  water,  where 
the  Alligator  Gar  exceeds  in  numbers. 

In  habits  the  Alligator  Gar  is  a  rover,  ap- 
pearing to  be  continually  on  the  move,  ful- 
filling the  common  conception  of  a  vicious 
predator.  This  gar  usually  is  observed  as 
it  breaks  water  with  a  sudden  splash  and 
rapidly  disappears  downward  in  its  charac- 
teristic   "roll".    Because    of   this   habit   the 


Seth  Simpson  examines  the  six  foot  one  and  one-half 


nch    Alligator  Gar  killed  by  Gene  Thorpe. 
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Bill     Adams    demonstrates     proper    shooting 
form   as   he   takes   aim   at  a   gar. 

Alligator  Gar  is  seldom  killed  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  hunting  with  the  bow, 
since  the  movement  and  disappearance  of 
the  gar  is  too  fast  to  permit  consistently 
accurate  shooting.  These  gars,  however, 
can  be  successfully  hunted  if  the  procedure 
is  designed  to  take  advantage  of  their 
habits. 

The  Long-nosed  and  Short-nosed  Gars 
more  persistently  exhibit  a  different  habit 
which  renders  them  very  susceptible  to 
being  hunted  with  the  bow.  These  gars 
habitually  move  slowly  along  as  they  cruise 
an  area  in  search  of  food.  Under  certain 
water  conditions  determined  by  tempera- 
ture, clearness  and  absence  of  ripples  or 
waves  the  gars  are  readily  observed  near 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

Conditions  are  most  favorable  for  hunt- 
ing gars  with  the  bow  and  arrow  during 
the  period  from  late  spring  to  early  fall. 
During  this  time,  apparently  because  of 
the  higher  temperatures,  particularly  in 
somewhat  stagnant  water,  numerous  gars 
can  be  seen  within  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  at 
which    depth    they    can    be    reached    easily 


A   one-day   bag   of   gars   killed 


with  an  arrow  from  a  reasonably  strong 
bow.  In  most  such  cases  the  arrow  will  com- 
pletely penetrate  the  gar  when  a  hit  is 
scored. 

Probably  the  most  favorable  time  of  all 
for  hunting  gars  with  the  bow  is  during 
spawning  season  in  the  spring  when  large 
numbers  of  them  move  into  spawning  locali- 
ties to  deposit  their  eggs.  At  such  a  time 
the  shooting  can  be  fast  and  furious  until 
the  gars  become  sufficiently  alarmed  to 
move  out  of  danger. 

The  tackle  used  in  gar  hunting  consists, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  typs  bow,  leather 
arm  guard  and  finger  tab,  of  an  arrow 
equipped  with  a  special  head  and  attached 
to  the  bow  with  braided  Nylon  fishing  line 
and  a  line  holder  on  which  to  wind  the 
line.  For  this  type  of  shooting  the  arm 
guard  and  finger  tab  are  not  completely 
necessary,  but  are  advisable  to  protect  the 
arm  and  fingers  from  the  string. 

For  best  results  the  bow  should  have  a 
drawing  weight  of  50  to  60  pounds  in 
order  to  drive  the  arrow  with  sufficient 
force  to  penetrate  the  large  size  gars. 
However,  the  average  inexperienced  per- 
son will  be  unable  to  adequately  handle  a 
bow  of  this  weight  and  until  skill  and 
strength  in  handling  the  equipment  it  de- 
veloped a  bow  of  40  pounds  or  less  draw- 
ing weight  is  advisable.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
all  persons  learning  to  shoot  a  bow  should 
start  with  a  very  light  bow  in  order  to 
avoid  developing  bad  habits  of  form,  which 
almost  certainly  follow  any  attempt  to 
master  a  bow  which  is  too  strong  for  the 
individual. 

To  successfully  kill  gars  with  a  bow  the 
arrow   must    be    equipped    with    a    special 


head.  For  best  results  the  head  should 
have  a  very  sharp  point,  be  of  small 
diameter,  be  equipped  with  a  barb  for  hold- 
ing the  gar  and  attached  to  the  line  with 
a  short  length  of  strong  leader  wire  to 
prevent  the  scales  of  the  gar  cutting  the 
line  when  the  arrow  penetrates  the  gar. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  two  easily 
made  satisfactory  heads  with  the  com- 
ponent parts  used  in  their  construction. 

The  basic  parts  of  these  heads  consist 
of  an  empty,  previously  fired,  38  caliber 
pistol  shell  and  either  a  short  piece  of  one- 
quarter  inch  welding  rod  or  a  30  penny 
nail.  The  rod  or  nail  is  brazed  or  soldered 
solidly  to  the  cap  end  of  the  shell.  If  a 
nail  is  used  a  hole  is  drilled  in  the  cap  end 
of  the  shell  and  the  nail  inserted  through 
the  hole  from  the  open  end  of  the  shell, 
with  the  head  of  the  nail  seated  on  the 
inside  bottom  of  the  shell,  after  which  the 
two  are  soldered  together.  Care  must  be 
used  in  joining  the  rod  or  nail  to  the  shell 
to  make  certain  that  the  two  parts  are 
in  proper  alignment  to  prevent  a  crooked 
point  which  might  affect  the  flight  of  the 
arrow. 

Two  types  of  barbs  have  proved  best. 
The  simplest  of  these  consists  of  a  slot 
approximately  three-quarters  to  one  inch 
long  sawed  into  the  nail  with  a  hacksaw 
by  feathering  into  the  nail  in  a  forward 
direction,  after  which  the  sliver  is  bent 
outward  to  form  the  barb.  The  other  is 
a  hinged  barb  constructed  by  filing  a 
flat-bottomed  recess  into  the  side  of  the 
rod  and  fashioning  a  barb  from  a  flat  piece 
of  metal  approximately  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch  thick  and  riveting  it  to  the  rod  in 


its  proper  position.  The  angles  of  the  for- 
ward ends  of  the  recess  and  barb  are  so 
shaped  and  fitted  together  that  they  form 
a  stop  to  prevent  the  barb  from  swinging 
too  wide  open.  The  back  end  of  the  recess 
is  also  shaped  to  form  a  stop  to  prevent  the 
barb  closing  too  far.  The  simple  slot  barb 
is  satisfactory  for  small  gars  up  to  two  feet 
in  length  but  for  larger  gars  the  swinging 
type  barb  should  be  used  because  of  its 
much  greater  strength  and  holding  power. 

After  completing  the  barb  a  sharp  pene- 
trating point  is  filed  on  the  forward  end 
of  the  head  and  a  small  hole  is  drilled 
through  the  shell  near  its  base  for  attach- 
ing the  wire  leader.  The  shell  is  then 
slipped  over  the  end  of  the  arrow  shaft  and 
the  leader  attached  to  the  Nylon  line  by 
means  of  a  small  swivel. 

The  most  satisfactory  line  for  use  in 
hunting  gars  is  one  made  of  braided  Nylon 
and  having  a  strength  of  15  to  70  pounds 
test.  The  lighter  test  lines  are  satisfactory 
for  use  with  light  bows  and  slot-barbed 
heads  in  hunting  small  gars.  If,  however, 
large  gars  are  likely  to  be  encountered 
it  is  necessary  to  use  the  heavier  equip- 
ment with  a  50  to  70  pound  test  line. 

An  additional  piece  of  tackle  necessary 
in  hunting  gars  with  the  bow  is  a  line 
holder.  One  commonly  used  is  made  of  a 
section  of  smooth  surface  automobile 
radiator  hose  approximately  one  and  one- 
half  inches  in  diameter  and  four  inches 
long.  This  is  attached  to  the  bow  a  short 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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FISH  SHOCKED 
BY  NEW  TRICK 
OF  GAME  HOGS 

By   Mel   Washburn 

(Director,  Division  of  Education  and  Pub- 
licity, Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries) 


IF  it  isn't  one  thing,  its  another.  Some 
people  complain  about  game  and  fish  laws; 
some  people  complain  that  there  is  not 
more  complete  enforcement  of  game  and 
fish  laws.  What  pleases  some,  irks  others, 
and  it  all  adds  up  to  headaches  and  more 
headaches  for  the  law  enforcement  divi- 
sion of  the  department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries.  Game  wardens  and  rangers 
spend  their  spare  time,  if  any,  trying  to 
devise  new  ways  to  entrap  the  law  viola- 
tors, and  they  have  come  up  with  some 
pretty  nifty  methods. 

On  the  other  hand  it  seems  that  in- 
genuity is  not  something  that  is  allotted  to 
the  game  warden  alone.  The  violator 
proves,  and  has  been  proving  through  the 
decades,  that  he  can  think  up  new  wrinkles, 
too,  and  each  new  scheme,  trick  or  what 
have  you,  means  just  that  many  more 
headaches  for  the  law  enforcement  officer. 
But  now  the  headaches  have  descended 
on  the  enforcement  division  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  in  an 
avalanche  ...  an  avalanche  of  electricity. 
Believe  it  or  not,  the  violators  are  now 
electrocuting  their  fish,  and  they  were 
rapidly  becoming  so  brazen  in  their  depre- 
dations that  it  seemed  they  must  have  de- 
clared war  on  law  enforcement. 

Atomic  bombs  could  do  no  more  to  rid 
Louisiana's  streams,  bayous  and  lakes  of 
game  fish,  than  these  "electrifiers"  were 
planning  to  do,  and  the  first  ones  caught  in- 
sisted they  were  within  the  law. 

Just  because  "shocking  fish  with  an 
electric  current"  is  not  mentioned  by  that 
description  in  the  fish  laws  of  this  state, 
does  not  mean  the  method  is  not  wholly 
and  strictly  illegal.  It  is.  And  the  laws 
say  so,  because  the  laws  specifically  point 
out  the  legal  means  of  taking  any  kind  of 
fish  and  plainly  say  all  other  methods  are 
illegal.  And  of  course  "electrocuting"  fish 
is  illegal. 

When  the  fines  for  violations  began  to 
fall,  the  suddenly  spawned  desire  to  fish 
with  electricity  also  began  to  weaken,  but 
it  took  immediate  action  and  the  expressed 
determination  on  the  part  of  Commissioner 
Ernest  S.  Clements  of  the  department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  and  Paul  Voitier, 
enforcement  director,  to  dampen  the  ardor 
of  the  "shock"  fishermen. 


Two  hundred  pounds  of  fish  and  an  assortment  of  equipment  used  to  "electrocute"  them, 
confiscated  by  enforcement  agents  of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  after 
the  capture  of  fish  law  violators  on  West  Pearl  river.  This  lot  of  fish  which  included 
bass,  crappie,  perch,  and  blue  and  yellow  catfish,  were  taken  in  one  minute,  as  the 
violators  "shocked"  the  water  with  the  telephone-box  contrivance.  Left  to  right  in  the 
picture  are  Salmen  Crawford,  Paul  Voitier,  enforcement  director;  Julius  Book,  assistant 
enforcement   director,  and   Adolph   Craddock. 


The  use  of  electricity  to  momentarily 
shocf  fish  is  not  new.  It  has  been  practiced 
for  years  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild  Life 
Service  to  take  a  fish  census  in  some  parts 
of  the  country.  The  shocked  fish  come  to 
the  surface,  apparently  lifeless  for  a  min- 
ute or  so,  and  then  slowly  revive  and 
swim  away  with  no  harm  being  done  them 
permanently.  While  they  are  on  top  of  the 
water  it  is  possible  to  count  noses,  as  it 
were,  and  establish  the  fish  population  of 
various  streams,  as  well  as  the  kind  of 
fish  predominating  in  these  streams. 

But  the  temptation  was  too  great  for 
the  game  and  fish  hog.  There's  no  telling 
when  or  where  the  first  violations  took 
place,  or  what  kind  of  a  contrivance  was 
used,  but  the  last  few  months  the  scourge 
has  hit  Louisiana,  in  the  Pearl  River  area 
first,  it  seems,  and  had  started  to  spread 
throughout  the  state.  It  has  been  some- 
what checked  by  now,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
when  sportsmen  and  their  friends  realize 
the  damage  that  can  be  done  to  their  fish- 
ing spots,  they  will  join  with  the  enforce- 
ment officers  in  helping  to  apprehend  all 
violators. 


In  many  instances  no  more  complicated 
contrivance  was  used  than  an  outboard 
motor  and  a  length  of  extension  cord.  The 
motor  generated  the  current,  the  wire  car- 
ried it  into  the  water  and  a  small  area  was 
shocked.  Others  used  the  old  fashioned 
battery  type  telephone  box  with  which 
they  could  generate  an  electric  shock  by 
turning  the  crank.  Still  others  have  used 
storage  batteries,  magneto  boxes  and  coils, 
and  the  many  other  kinds  of  mechanism 
with  which  to  develop  enough  current  to 
shock  various  areas  of  water. 

It  makes  a  fast,  if  not  a  sporting  way 
to  fish.  When  the  current  is  sent  into  the 
water  the  fish  come  up.  Some  of  them  are 
knocked  out  completely;  others  thrash 
around  in  a  dazed  condition  on  top  of 
the  water,  and  the  violators  merely  have 
to  scoop  them  into  their  boat.  One  group 
of  four  men  took  two  hundred  pounds  of 
fish  in  this  manner  in  one  minute,  and  in 
the  lot  were  bass,  sac-a-lait,  perch,  catfish 
of  all  kinds,  goggle-eyes,  etc.  Catfish  and 
eels  are  said  to  be  exceptionally  suscep- 
tible because  they  have  no  scales.  On  the 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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HEN  the  Louisiana  department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Pittman-Robertson  division  of  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
established  a  game  preserve  in  Union  parish 
in  February,  1949,  there  was  much  specu- 
lation in  that  part  of  the  state  as  to  just 
how  much  the  new  refuge  could  do  toward 
the  restoration  of  game  in  that  area.  Dur- 
ing the  past  decade  there  had  been  a  con- 
stant annual  decrease  in  all  kinds  of  game 
in  Union  and  neighboring  parishes,  until 
it  was  generally  accepted  that  before  too 
long  there  would  be  no  more  game  at  all, 
either  furred  or  feathered. 

Not  too  long  ago  there  had  been  a  wealth 
of  deer,  wild  turkeys,  quail,  squirrels  and 
rabbits  in  all  that  part  of  the  state,  but 
the  numbers  of  hunters  increased  each 
year,  hunting  gear  became  more  effective 
as  it  was  streamlined  and  modernized,  very 
little  attention  was  paid  to  game  laws  and 
legal  hunting  seasons,  and  virtually  no 
effort  was  made  to  conserve  or  restore  the 
rapidly  diminishing  wild  life  that  annually 
fell  victim  to  hunters'  guns,  and  the  game 
population  dwindled  away. 


By   Mel   Washburn 

(Director,  Division  of  Education  and  Pub- 
licity, Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries) 

As  has  been  too  often  the  case  when 
sportsmen  finally  awakened  to  existing 
conditions  they  found  their  former  hunting- 
grounds  virtually  barren  of  all  kinds  of 
game,  despite  the  fact  that  there  still  was 
excellent  habitat,  fine  cover  and  splendid 
foodstuffs  for  the  game  that  was  gone.  It 
didn't  take  these  sportsmen  long  to  realize 
that  their  sports  afield  had  been  ruined 
by  an  over-indulgence  in  such  activities, 
without  thought  of  what  the  result  would 
be. 

Fortunately  for  these  sportsmen  and 
their  friends,  however,  there  was  an  answer 
to  the  problems  they  suddenly  found  con- 
fronting them.  There  was  still  an  abun- 
dance of  near-perfect  game  habitat,  and 
there  was  at  least  one  way  of  restoring 
the  game — through  the  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and   Fisheries. 

Since  taking  over  in  1948  as  Commis- 
sioner, Ernest  S.  Clements  had  established 


a  restocking  program  in  Louisiana  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  restoring  game  to  areas 
that  had  been  denuded  of  their  wildlife, 
and  one  of  the  major  phases  of  his  plan 
was  the  establishment  of  game  preserves  in 
strategic  areas  throughout  the  state.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  the  Union  parish  area 
being  one  of  the  more  suitable  for  this 
restocking  purpose,  but  you  just  don't 
establish  a  game  refuge  by  selecting  a  suit- 
able location. 

First  of  all  there  must  be  available  at 
least  8,000  acres  of  acceptable  habitat, 
which  may  be  leased  for  10  years  with 
an  option  of  an  additional  10  years  if 
desired.  Securing  such  a  lease  must  have 
the  assistance  of  interested  leaders  in  the 
refuge  community.  So  when  the  outstand- 
ing sportsmen  and  conservationists  of 
Union  parish  finally  determined  that  a 
game  preserve  was  what  they  wanted  and 
what  they  needed,  Armand  Rabun,  promi- 
nent Farmerville  attorney,  started  the  ball 
rolling. 

With  the  assistance  of  H.  D.  Green  of 
Marion,  K.  D.  Lankford  of  Haile,  Fred 
Hamilton  of  Downsville,  and  Dr.  J.  D. 
Miller  of  Farmerville,  arrangements  were 
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made  to  lease  11,000  acres  about  twelve 
miles  northeast  of  Farmerville,  in  an  area 
that  is  considered  ideal  for  the  propagation 
of  all  kinds  of  game. 

This  11,000-acre  tract  is  in  the  very 
heart  of  more  than  200,000  acres  of  similar 
terrain,  and  game  management  experts, 
who  have  made  an  exhaustive  survey, 
record  it  as  one  of  the  finest  areas  in  the 
entire  south  for  deer,  wild  turkeys,  quail 
and  squirrels. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  mast  of  all  kinds, 
the  finest  browse  for  deer,  many  patches 
of  naturally  wild  lespedeza,  (the  finest 
kind  for  quail)  a  bountiful  supply  of  fresh 
water,  some  marsh  land  and  some  high 
land,  several  natural  artesian  springs  and 
several  natural  salt  licks.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  other  game  preserve  in  the  entire 
South  enjoys  all  these  natural  advantages. 

As  soon  as  the  lease  arrangements  were 
completed  and  the  Union  Parish  Sports- 
men's Game  association  realized  that  a 
game  preserve  was  really  in  prospect  their 
enthusiasm  became  unbounded.  It  was  a 
natural  consequence  that  every  member  of 
this  organization  pledged  himself  to  the 
fullest  cooperation  in  furtherance  of  the 
project,  and  toward  the  protection  of  the 
game  that  was  to  eventually  be  liberated 
there.  With  more  than  700  members  in  the 
association,  it  is  understandable  that  the 
sentiment  was  high  in  the  entire  parish  for 
the  new  refuge. 

In  February,  1949,  details  were  com- 
pleted and  the  Union  Parish  Game  Pre- 
serve was  established  with  Curtis  LaMar 
Hollis  as  resident  supervisor,  and  Commis- 
sioner Clements,  with  the  assistance  of 
Major  James  Brown,  director  of  the  Fish 
and  Game  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  began  the  actual 
restocking. 

At  that  time  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  still  a  few  native  deer  in  the  refuge 
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area,  as  well  as  a  few,  a  very  few,  wild 
turkeys.  There  were  also  a  few  squirrels 
and  quail.  Supervisor  Hollis  saw  at  least 
two    native    turkey    gobblers,    and    found 


Typical  wild  turkeys  of  the  kind  that  are  being   liberated  in  the  various  game  refuc 
Louisiana  under  Commissioner  Ernest  S.  Clements'  restocking  program. 


;    kind    of   deer   now   on   the    game    refuges 
isiana. 

tracks  of  deer  around  the  natural  salt 
licks.  Both  the  deer  and  the  turkeys  could 
have  come  in  from  across  the  Arkansas 
line,  which  is  only  about  four  miles  beyond 
the  north  boundry  of  the  preserve,  and 
they  would  have  done  this,  Mr.  Hollis  be- 
lieves, because  of  the  abundance  of  food 
and  the  lack  of  predatory  hazards. 

No  living  thing  is  quicker  to  sense  the 
security  of  a  game  refuge  than  game  that 
has  been  hunted,  or  subjected  to  attack  by 
predatory  animals,  and  one  of  the  first 
things  on  the  program  after  a  game  pre- 
serve is  established  is  to  trap  out  all  kinds 
of  predators.  There  were  a  few  bobcats, 
a  few  hogs,  some  raccoons  and  the  general 
run  of  wild  dogs  and  house  cats,  but  the 
trapping  unit  of  the  department  quickly 
made  severe  inroads  on  the  predator  popu- 
lation, and  doubtless  furred  and  feathered 
game  almost  as  quickly  sensed  that  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  preserve  they  were 
safe. 

It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  the  squirrel 
population,  which  has  increased  amazingly 
during  the  past  22  months  has  been  the 
result  of  this  feeling  of  security.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  cat  squirrels  and  an  in- 
(Continwed  on  Page  16) 
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A  scene  in  the  Union  parish  game 
preserve  showing  the  timbered  ter- 
rain on  the  right  with  one  of  the 
preserve's  food  patches  in  the  fore- 
ground ...  a  small  field  of  chufas 
on  which  both  wild  turkeys  and 
deer  feed.  Below  is  the  home  of  the 
supervisor,  Curtis  Lamar  Hollis,  on 
the  edge  of  the  refuge.— Photos  by 
Mel   Washburn 


Another  type  of  habitat  on  the 
Union  Parish  refuge  showing 
pine,  oak,  beech  and  smaller 
shrubs,  which  provide  excellent 
cover  for  all  game  and  mast 
aplenty  for  food. 
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Arthur  Van   Pelt,  dean   of  the  South's  outdoor  writers  and   radio   commentators  on 
outdoor   sports,    with    Jim    Steele,    his    announcer   on    Radio    Station    WNOE.    Both 
are   doing   an   excellent   job   of   keeping    hunters   and   fishermen    informed   of   condi- 
tions   outdoors    and    promoting    conservation    of    our    wildlife    resources. 


GAME  PRESERVE  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

creasing  population  of  grey  and  fox  squir- 
rels. They  have  become  so  numerous  and 
contented  in  their  refuge  that  they  bark 
saucily  at  anyone  traveling  within  the 
confines  of  the  preserve,  and  any  lover 
of  wildlife  is  bound  to  feel  a  great  pride 
in  this  colony  of  bushytails  which  will 
eventually  spread  throughout  the  entire 
Ouachita  watershed,  which  means  from  the 
Arkansas  line  to  Monroe. 

And  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  assume 
that  in  time  the  wild  turkeys  and  deer  will 
migrate  into  the  far  reaches  of  this  huge 
timbered  area.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
this  migration  starts  to  any  noticeable 
degree  until  the  game  population  of  the 
refuge  itself  has  reached  a  saturation 
point.  When  that  time  comes  the  law  of 
nature  will  cause  the  migration.  Game 
seeks  ample  food  and  cover  at  all  times. 
The  spots  outside  the  preserve  that  provide 
this  will  be  the  natural  goal  of  exploring 
game. 

Supervisor  Hollis  claims  there  are  more 
than  a  dozen  covies  of  quail  on  the  refuge 
now,  and  the  two  covies  we  flushed  on  our 
round  of  inspection  were  the  largest  I  had 
seen  in  many  years,  probably  40  to  45  in 
each.  And  these  have  grown  from  the  few 
native  quail  that  were  in  the  area  when  the 
preserve  was  established.  The  native  wild 
lespedeza,  the  planted  food  patches,  and 
the  protection  the  birds  have  had,  have 
developed  a  quail  stock  that  will  gladden 
the   heart   of   any   bird   hunter,    all   of   it 


proving  what  can  be  done  toward  the 
restoration  of  the  quail  population  when 
ample  food,  cover  and  protection  is  af- 
forded  the   birds. 

In  1949  there  were  49  wild  turkeys  lib- 
erated in  the  Union  refuge,  and  in  1950 
there  were  63  more  turned  loose.  Super- 
visor Hollis  says  indications  are  that  the 
major  portion  of  these  turkeys  have  sur- 
vived. 

According  to  Armand  Kabun  the  senti- 
ment of  the  sportsmen  and  other  residents 
of  that  part  of  the  state  is  so  in  favor  of 
the  success  of  the  game  preserve  that  if 
a  single  gun  shot  was  to  be  heard  within 
the  confines  of  the  refuge,  there  would 
immediately  be  a  posse  formed  by  the 
irate  citizenry  to  seek  out  and  punish  the 
transgressor.  Mr.  Rabun  believes  that 
there  hasn't  been  a  firearm  on  the  refuge 
since  its  establishment,  and  he  and  those 
who  have  cooperated  with  him  in  bringing 
about  the  preserve,  will  continue  to  assist 
in  the  protection  of  the  restocked  game. 

There  have  been  29  deer  liberated  in  the 
preserve  since  it  was  established,  and 
these  added  to  the  few  native  deer  have 
been  doing  as  well  as  the  wild  turkeys, 
quail  and  squirrels.  Quite  a  few  fawns 
were  seen  during  the  past  summer  and 
fall,  especially  around  the  food  patches, 
and  their  population  increase  should  assure 
a  maximum  population  for  the  11,000  acres 
within  a  few  years. 

For  years  the  sportsmen  of  Union  parish 
had  bemoaned  the  fact  that  they  had  to 
travel   to   far  places  to   seek  their   sports 
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afield,  despite  the  fact  that  their  own 
community  had  better  game  habitat  than 
the  distant  places  they  visited.  Mr.  Rabun 
himself  has  trophies  in  his  game  room 
in  his  home  in  Farmerville  from  Alaska, 
British  Columbia,  the  Rockies,  in  this 
country,  and  from  Mexico.  He  is  proud  of 
them.  But  his  eyes  light  up  with  a  brighter 
sparkle  when  he  talks  of  the  future  years 
when  he'll  be  able  to  hunt  in  his  own 
Union  parish,  and  find  the  thrills  at  home 
that  he  has  been  forced  to  travel  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  realize  during  the  past 
decade.  And  that's  the  sentiment  that  is 
expressed  by  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
entire  population  of  that  area. 


LINES    TO    MY    OUTDOOR    MAN 

I've  often  wondered  why  it  is — 

Each  dreary  workday  morning 

You  turn  a  cross,  indifferent  ear 

To   our  alarm's  shrill  warning  .   .   . 

But  wait  till  hunting  season  starts — 

At  dawn   you're  gay   and  pleasant 

As  off  you  march  with  shells  and  gun 

To  bag  a  duck  or  pheasant! 

And  why  is  it — when  spring  rolls  round 

You  get  a  sluggish  fever — 

Too  tired  to  lift  a  window  screen 

But   eager   as   a   beaver 

When  someone  mentions  trout  or  bass 

Or    even    going    sailing    .     .    . 

You  scrub  the  decks  and  shine  the  brass 

As  if  your  mind  were  failing! 

You  won't  go  visit  relatives 

(Their  beds  are  hard,  you've  found) 

Yet  you   sleep   like   a   baby 

In  the  woods — right  on  the  ground! 

I  wouldn't  change  you  for  the  world — 

(I  couldn't — and  I  know  it — ) 

Because,   my   outdoor-loving  male 

With  age,  you'll  soon  outgrow  it! 

— G.  V.  DeLAMARTER 


uln't    it    be    murder    to    shoot    either    i 
of   these?   Yet   some   men   kill   fawns. 
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SHOOTING  TIPS  FOR  BEGINNERS 


J—iACH  fall  finds  a  new  "crop"  of  sports- 
men going  afield  in  quest  of  game  birds  and 
animals.  Many  of  these  novice  hunters  will 
be  taking  their  first  trips  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  traditional  sport  of  hunting.  More 
than  a  few  of  them  will  be,  figuratively,  as 
"green"  as  the  fields  in  which  they  hunt. 

The  beginner  should  first  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  rules  of  safe  gun  handling 
and  make  them  the  leading  factor  in  his 
conduct  afield.  This  quicker  he  does  this 
the  sooner  he  will  gain  the  respect  and  aid 
of  experienced  hunters  who  are  always  will- 
ing to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  a  serious- 
minded  novice. 

The  next  important  step  is  to  learn  how 
to  quickly  'mount'  the  gun  to  your  shoulder 
and  properly  align  the  barrel  on  the  target. 
American-made  guns  are  manufactured  to 
standard  stock  dimensions.  These  dimen- 
sions are  chosen  because  they  more  nearly 
fit  the  average  gun.  With  practice  a  gunner 
can  easily  learn  to  place  the  gun  on  his 
shoulder  in  such  position  that  when  he 
looks  along  the  top  of  the  barrel  the  gun 
is  aligned  on  the  target.  However,  if  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  shooter  is 
such  that  the  gun  simply  will  not  'fit', 
regardless  of  practice,  it  is  a  fairly  easy 
matter  for  a  competent  gunsmith  to  alter 
the  stock  in  such  a  manner  that  a  proper 
'fit'  is  obtained.  Proper  'fit'  is  extremely 
important   to   good   marksmanship,   for   no 


By  Henry  P.  Davis 

(Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.) 

gunner  can  be  expected  to  shoot  consist- 
ently well  if  he  has  to  continually  'work'  on 
his  gun  to  obtain  proper  sighting  alignment. 

The  knack  of  quickly  snapping  the  gun 
to  your  shoulder  in  a  comfortable  position 
is  best  acquired  through  'dry-shooting.'  This 
merely  consists  of  quickly  placing  the  UN- 
LOADED gun  to  your  shoulder  and  align- 
ing the  barrel  on  a  target,  WITHOUT  tak- 
ing your  eye  off  of  the  target.  When  you 
think  you  are  'on'  the  target,  check  your 
aim  by  closing  the  left  eye  and  sighting 
down  the  barrel  with  your  right. 

It  will  be  well  to  practice  this  time  and 
time  again  before  a  mirror.  This  will  allow 
you  to  see  that  the  gun  is  well  up  on  your 
shoulder,  your  cheek  is  held  tightly  down 
in  the  stock  and  your  head  is  not  too  high. 
If  you  can  see  a  good  portion  of  the  front 
part  of  the  barrel,  you  are  holding  too  high 
and  the  shot  would  pass  over  your  target. 

In  pointing  at  a  moving  target  with  your 
unloaded  gun,  always  swing  a  bit  ahead  of 
it  before  pulling  the  trigger.  And  be  sure 
to  follow-through  with  your  swing  after 
the  hammer  falls.  You  cannot  hit  a  mov- 
ing target  by  shooting  straight  at  it,  so 
remember  that  the  follow-through  is  as 
important  in  shooting  as  it  is  in  golf.  Shoot- 
ing behind   the  target  is  a  very  common 
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error,  and  it  is  generally  caused  by  stopping 
the  gun. 

There  are  three  types  of  wing-shots:  the 
snap  shot,  the  deliberate  shot  and  the  fel- 
low who  waits  out  or  'points  out'  his  shots. 

Of  the  three,  the  deliberate  shot  will,  in 
the  long  run,  account  for  more  hits,  whether 
it  be  in  the  game  fields  or  at  the  traps 
firing  at  clay  targets.  The  snap  shot  is 
prone  to  'jump'  or  'push'  his  gun  at  the 
target  and  consequently  frequently  shoots 
behind  it.  The  'spot'  shooter  might  come 
under  the  snap  shot  category,  but  there  is 
a  considerable  difference  between  the  two. 
The  snap  shot  tries  to  shoot  so  quickly  that 
very  little  lead  is  necessary  and  he  general- 
ly points  directly  at  his  target.  The  'spot' 
shooter  shows  very  little  swing  in  his  gun 
pointing,  does  not  swing  by  his  target,  but 
rather  shoots  at  a  'spot'  in  front  of  it.  This 
type  of  shooter  really  does  swir.g  his  gun 
some,  but  the  swing  is  not  very  apparent. 
An  experienced  'spot'  shooter  is  usually  a 
deadly  marksman,  but  it  takes  a  bit  of  do- 
ing to  learn  the  knack. 

The  deliberate  shooter  is  the  chap  who 
combines  his  trigger  pull  with  the  grace 
and  rhythm  of  his  swing.  He  'mounts'  or 
places  his  gun  against  his  shoulder  quickly 
but  smoothly,  swings  on  the  target,  pulls 
past  it,  touches  the  trigger  while  his  gun 
is  still  in  motion,  and  follows  through  with 
his  swing.  Here  is  shown  the  perfect  co- 
ordination of  brain,   eye  and  muscle. 

The  'pointer-outer'  is  the  slow  shooter 
who  holds  his  fire  until  he  is  sure  the  target 
will  be  in  his  shot  pattern.  Sometimes  he  is 
cursed  with  the  habit  of  flinching,  which 
slows  him  up.  Generally,  however,  his  re- 
flexes do  not  react  as  quickly  as  those  of 
others,  and  often  he  waits  so  long  that  the 
game  bird  which  is  his  target,  has  reached 
the  safety  of  the  cover. 

Quick,  yet  deliberate,  shooting  comes  in- 
stinctively with  experience.  Authorities  tell 
us  it  only  takes  about  one-fifth  of  a  second 
for  the  experienced  hunter  to  get  set  to 
shoot.  This  means  a  shift  into  proper  shoot- 
ing stance,  'mounting'  the  gun,  estimating 
the  lead,  swinging  on  the  target  and  pulling 
the  trigger.  A  lot  of  action  in  a  short  time, 
but  it  all  happens.  The  novices,  however, 
should  take  his  time  and  not  rush  his  shots. 
It  is  better  to  wait  too  long  and  know  what 
you're  doing  than  to  blaze  away  and  trust 
to   luck. 

And  here  are  just  a  few  more  important 
tips  of  especial  interest  to  beginners: 

Learn  and  observe  the  rules  of  safety. 
Try  out  your  gun  before  going  afield. 
Observe  your  state  game  laws. 
Ask    the   landowner    for   permission    to 

hunt  on  his  land. 
Get   an  experienced  hunter   to   go  with 

you. 
Take    prompt   and    proper    care    of    the 

game  you  shoot. 
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Squirrel  Ranks 
Second  in  Game 


►JPORTSMEN  who  take  a  dim  view  of 
squirrel  hunting  on  the  basis  that  it  does 
not  provide  enough  "action"  are  really 
passing  up  a  good  bet  in  the  field  of  outdoor 
sports,  according  to  Gail  Evans,  advertis- 
ing and  shooting  promotion  manager,  Rem- 
ington Arms  Company,  Inc. 

"Comparatively  few  people  realize  the 
important  part  Mr.  Bushy  Tail  plays  in  the 
hunter's  scheme  of  things.  The  squirrel  is 
hunted  in  almost  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. He  is  hunted  by  adult  and  youngster 
and  with  almost  every  type  of  sporting  fire- 
arm," says  Evans,  "but  he  is  a  hardy,  proli- 
fic fellow  who  instinctively  prepares  himself 
against  food   shortages. 

"In  a  survey  which  embraced  the  com- 
parative popularity  of  different  game  spe- 
cies and  the  percentage  of  our  sporting- 
ammunition  used  in  hunting  each  type  of 
game,  Remington's  statisticians  came  up 
with  some  interesting  figures  which  place 
the  squirrel  the  Number  Two  target  for 
shotgun  shells.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude the  percentage  of  22  caliber  bullets 
fired  in  his  direction,  but  he  unquestionably 
ranks  high  in  that  respect. 

"Topping  the  list  in  shotgun  consumption 
is  the  cotton  tail  rabbit.  More  than  29  per 
cent  of  the  shotgun  shells  manufactured 
each  year  are  consumed  in  hunting  this 
fleet-footed   little   fellow   who   is   the   most 


Sh-h-h!  Here's  the 
Game  Warden 


prolific  of  all  game  animals.  Even  though 
more  than  twice  as  many  shot  shells  are 
fired  at  rabbits  than  at  squirrels,  the  squir- 
rel ranks  second  with  a  percentage  of  14, 
about  on  a  par  with  the  bob  white  quail. 
I  am  sure  this  information  will  come  as  a 
surprise  to  many  sportsmen  who  decry  the 
sport  of  squirrel  hunting  as  not  exciting- 
enough.  Once  they've  tried  it  they  will  very 
likely  understand  why  many  hunters  find 
stalking  this  member  of  the  Sciuridae  fam- 
ily a  fascinating  pastime. 

"Figures  compiled  by  Remington  re- 
vealed that  the  annual  shotgun  shell  produc- 
tion is  consumed  in  the  following  manner: 

Rabbit   29.6% 

Squirrel  14 

Quail    13.9 

Duck  and  Geese 10.5 

Pheasant   ,.     9.5 

Doves  7 

Other  Game  3.5 

88.0% 
Trap  and  Skeet  12.0 

100.0 
"While  these  figures  are  not  considered 
absolutely  accurate,  they  are  about  as  near- 
ly correct  as  can  be  determined." 


As  the  rabbit  is  an  animal  of  flight  its 
ears  are  large  and  turned  backwards,  the 
better  to  hear  the  sounds  behind  him.  Most 
animals  of  prey  have  their  ears  standing- 
forward,  so  they  can  better  hear  the 
sounds  before  them. 


V.    L.   Wright   ai 
La.,     with     fine 


d    L.    W.    Kingery    of    Kinder 
string     of     bass     caught     ir 


Ouiska  Chitto  river 


The  beak  of  an  unhatched  bird  is  cov- 
ered with  a  horny  excrescence  which  al- 
lows it  to  chip  the  hard  surface  of  the 
shell.  This  falls  off  shortly  after  the  young 
bird  emerges. 
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HE  arrival  of  the  Game  Warden  on  any 
lake  or  stream,  or  at  a  hunting  camp,  is 
frequently  the  signal  for  tightening  up  on 
sporting  activities,  or  the  resort  to  subter- 
fuge to  conceal  both  major  or  minor 
illegalities.  His  presence  means  law  ob- 
servance and,  while  this  implies  better 
hunting  and  fishing,  yet  his  absence  from 
the  scene  is  more  welcome  to  certain  indi- 
viduals than  his  presence. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  however,  the  officer 
is  guardian  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources and  the  sportsman's  friend.  In 
performing  his  duties  he  is  helping  to  con- 
serve the  resources  which  make  possible 
the  sports  of  hunting  and  fishing.  To  do 
this  he  is  empowered  to  act  as  a  referee 
or  umpire  to  see  that  those  who  take  part 
in  these  particular  sports  do  so  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  game  as  provided  in 
the  Game  and  Fisheries  Act  and  subse- 
quent regulations. 

Athletic  events  of  all  kinds  are  governed 
by  certain  rules,  and  breach  of  these  result 
in  the  imposition  of  penalties  on  the  team 
or  offending  players  by  the  official  arbiter. 
Again  too,  spectators  and  players  are  not 
slow  to  note  infringements  of  the  rules  and 
to  draw  these  to  the  attention  of  the 
presiding   official. 

The  sports  of  hunting  and  fishing  cannot 
be  indulged  in  except  by  the  use  of  the 
resources  which  are  a  common  heritage, 
therefore  the  question  of  "playing  the 
game"  according  to  the  rules  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  A  perpetual  supply  of 
fish  and  game  is  essential  to  the  continued 
enjoyment  of  these  particular  outdoor  rec- 
reations; law  observance  will  help  ensure 
this. 

The  Game  Warden  is  the  official  arbiter 
of  the  twin  sports  of  hunting  and  fishing, 
but  he  requires  your  co-operation  in  order 
to  make  a  success  of  his  job. 


Dupre    O'Neal 
Hounds   which    h 
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ROCK  BASS 

Ambloplites  ntpestris 

By  Homer  Circle 

James  Heddon's  Sons 


w, 


HEN  you  were  a  boy,  you  no  doubt 
associated  two  thrills  with  the  old  swim- 
ming hole  .  .  .  The  pleasure  of  cooling 
off  on  a  hot  day  and  the  fun  of  catching  a 
string  of  "goggle-eyes". 

The  proper  name  of  this  bantam  battler 
is  rock  bass,  and  a  right  proper  little 
thoroughbred  it  is.  It  can  make  a  bobber 
whirl  like  a  dervish  and  then  disappear  in 
a  flash. 

Proud  is  the  lad  who  presents  mom  and 
dad  with  his  first  string  of  rock  bass.  This 
humble  but  fundamentally  sound  beginning 
has  started  countless  anglers  on  the  road 
to  a  lifetime  of  enjoyable  experiences  in 
the  realm  of  fishing. 

NAMES  .  .  .  Bream,  Goggle-eye,  Redeye, 
Frogmouth  Perch,  Redeye  Bass,  Lake  Bass, 
Redeye  Perch,  Redeye  Bream,  Redeye  Sun- 
fish,  Rock  Sunfish,  Sunfish,  Sunfish  Bass, 
Sun  Perch,  Warmouth,  White  Bass  and 
Yellowbelly  Perch. 

CHARACTERISTICS  ...  The  rock  bass 
is  one  of  the  easiest  sunfishes  to  identify 
with  its  large,  red  "goggle  eyes,"  big 
mouth,  mottled  coloration  and  stocky  build. 

It  is  olive-green  on  the  back,  becoming 
lighter  and  tinged  with  yellow  on  sides, 
belly  yellow-white. 

RANGE  ...  It  is  found  from  Vermont 
westward  to  the  Dakotas,  in  Canada  and 
southward  to  the  Gulf  coast  and  Florida. 

In  rivers  and  streams  it  lives  around 
tree  stumps,  fallen  trees,  overhanging 
banks  and  in  deep  holes.  In  lakes  and 
ponds  nearly  any  kind  of  cover  will  suit  the 
rock  bass. 

SIZE  .  .  .  No  authentic  world  record  is 
listed  but  largest  size  is  around  2  pounds. 
The  average  size  is  about  %  pound. 

FLAVOR  .  .  .  Fair,  depending  upon  en- 
vironment  and   the    individual. 

FOODS  .  .  .  Flies  and  insects,  crawfish, 
worms  and  minnows,  and  crustaceans. 

LURES  .  .  .  Wet  and  dry  flies,  small 
bucktails,  spoons,  spinner  and  fly  combina- 
tions, wilder  dilg  spooks,  bass  bug  spooks, 
popper  spooks,  river  runties  and  midgit 
digits.  It  often  takes  regular  bass  lures, 
nearly  as  large  as  itself. 

METHODS  ...  Fly  casting,  still-fishing 
and  spinning. 

TACKLE  .  .  .  Mainly,  the  rock  bass  is 
taken  with  hook,  line,  bobber,  sinker, 
worms  and  cane  pole.  However,  many  fly 
rod  fishermen  and  spin  casters  find  the 
rock  bass  good  sport. 

Featherweight  fly  rods  made  of  split, 
tempered  bamboo  in  7,  7V2  and  8-foot 
lengths  are  excellent.  With  these  is  used 
an  E  or  F  level  line,  a  single  action  reel 


Rock  bass  or  Goggle-eye 


like  the  Imperial,  and  a  4  or  6  pound  level 
leader. 

Where  larger  lures  are  used,  stiffer  fly 
rods  are  necessary.  Spinning  rod  devotees 
will  find  light  action  rods  and  small  lures 
like  the  river  runtie  spook,  punkie  spook 
and  midgit  digit  ideal. 

Some  bait  casters  derive  much  pleasure 
with  5%  -foot  extra  light  action  tubular 
steel  rods  like  the  "Pal"  or  glass  rods  like 
the  "Pal  Spook."  When  used  with  a  light, 
fast  reel  like  the  "Pal,"  together  with  a  4 
or  6  pound  line,  small  lures  weighing  % 
and  Vi  ounce  can  be  cast  nicely  and  will 
bring  in  some  dandy  rock  bass. 

If  ever  a  fish  was  designed  for  a  boy, 
it  is  the  rock  bass.  It  also  has  much  to  offer 
in  satisfying  the  fishing  fever  of  light 
tackle  users  among  grownups. 


Jack   Donald  Tharpe,   15  years   old   of  Sibley, 

La.,  with   a  4-pound,  12  ounce  bass  taken   in 

the  upper  end  of  Lake  Bisteneau,  with  a  lure 

his  father  made  for  him. 


Tribute  to  My  Old  Houn' 

There's   a   houn'    dog   abayin'   in   the 

old  Missouri  Hills; 
His  voice  is  full  of  sadness  and  his 

bones  are  full  of  ills, 
He's  sittin'  thar  abayin'  'neath  a  big 

oak  tree 
An  he  seems  to  be  asayin' 

"Won't  you  come  and  go  with  me"! 

He's   sittin'    thar    abayin'    and    it's   a 

mighty  lonesome  tune, 
To  the  brown  and  frosty  leaves  and 

the  big  white  moon; 
I  reckon  he  remembers  the  hard  night's 

chase, 
The    panting   and   the   shouting   of   a 

wild,  hot  race. 

Ring  tail  runnin'   and   splashin'  up  a 

stream, 
I  reckon  thats  the  vision  of  a  houn' 

dogs  dream; 
Hoot  owls  hootin',  the  weather 

getting  cold, 
Summer    time    is    gone    and    Falls 

agetting   old. 

I'm   up   and   goin'   back  to   the   rough 

old  hills; 
Goin'   back  and   cure  that  houn'   dogs 

ills; 
Gonna   chase   me   a  possum   to   the 

bottom  of  the  sea. 

Gonna  find  me  some  boots  and  an  old 

shot  gun, 
Goin'   back   and   listen   to   that  houn' 

dog  run 
Gonna  chase  me  a  coon  till  I'm  tired 

and   sore 
An  Lawdy,  I  ain't  never  gonna  leave 

no  more. 

— JAMES  R.  FORBIS. 
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An  outboard  motor  seized  by  enforcement  agents  after  it  had  been  used  to  electrocute 
fish  in  West  Pearl  River.  In  the  picture,  left  to  right,  are  Salmen  Crawford,  Harry  Reno 
and  Joe  Billiot,  game  wardens,  and  standing,  Paul  Voitier,  enforcement  director.  The  shock 
was  engendered  by  attaching  an  insulated  wire  to  the  coil  connection  of  the  motor  and 
then    starting   the   engine,   and   tossing   the   wire    into   the   water. 


FISH  SHOCKED  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

other  hand  garfish  are  virtually  immune 
unless  the  shock  is  extremely  heavy.  Too, 
garfish  don't  come  up.  They  go  down,  and 
being  air  breathers,  they  drown  if  the 
shock  is  heavy  enough  to  knock  them  out. 
This  of  course  is  good,  but  it's  the  only 
good  in  the  whole  thing. 

You  can  readily  see  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  ruin  all  the  restocking  work  the  De- 
partment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  has 
done;  how  quickly  our  streams  and  lakes 
could  be  entirely  denuded  of  all  game  fish; 
how  many  thousands,  perhaps  millions  of 
honest  fishermen  and  women  would  be  de- 
nied their  outdoor  recreation  because  the 
fish  had  fallen  victim  to  hoggish  violators, 
who  cared  nothing  for  the  sport  of  fishing 
and  only  wanted  all  the  fish  they  could  pile 
into  their  boat. 

Above  all  it  is  hoped  the  sense  of  true 
sportsmanship  will  prevail  so  that  every 
one  who  owns  an  outboard  motor,  or  is  able 
to  fix  up  an  electrical  contrivance  of  some 
kind,  won't  take  advantage  of  the  "shock" 
treatment  in  their  fishing  expeditions.  It 
certainly  isn't  sporting;  it  IS  illegal;  more 
than  that,  it's  a  cowardly  thing  to  do 
merely  for  the  sake  of  a  few  fish. 


BOWS  FOR  GARS  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

distance  above  the  bow  handle  by  punching 
holes  in  one  end  and  lacing  it  to  the  bow 
limb  with  a  rawhide  thong  or  shoelace,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph. 
One  end  of  the  line  is  tied  to  the  bow 
limb  just  under  the  holder  and  the  portion 
of  the  line  not  in  use  is  wrapped  around 
the   holder. 

To  complete  the  rigging  the  end  of  the 
line  which  is  attached  to  the  wire  leader 
by  means  of  the  small  swivel  is  laid  back 
along  the  arrow  shaft  and  made  fast  to 
the  rear  end  of  the  shaft  just  between 
the  feathers  and  the  arrow  nock  by 
means  of  two  half-hitches,  one  of  which  is 
reversed  with  reference  to  the  other  in 
order  to  make  a  better  knot. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  shooting  the  line 
equipped  arrow  to  be  certain  that  the 
line  is  free  to  play  off  the  line-holder  easily 
and  not  become  fouled  around  the  bow- 
string, bowhandle,  arm,  wrist  or  fingers. 
By  studying  the  details  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  it  is  necessary  that  the  line 
be  brought  back  from  the  line-holder  on 
the  same  side  of  the  bow  and  string  as  the 
arrow  and  over  the  bow  hand  with  enough 
slack  unwound   from  the  holder  to  permit 


a  full  draw  of  the  bow.  When  the  arrow 
is  shot  the  line  plays  off  the  holder  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  a  line  plays  off 
a   fixed-spool  spinning  reel. 

In  order  to  hold  the  portion  of  the  line 
not  being  used  in  place  on  the  holder  it  is 
helpful  to  cut  a  small  nick  in  the  forward 
end  of  the  holder  into  which  the  line  is 
pressed  firmly.  When  the  arrow  is  shot  its 
momentum  will  release  the  line  from  the 
nick  with  no  appreciable  hindrance  to  the 
flight  or  force  of  the  arrow. 

The  procedure  in  hunting  is  to  stand 
beside  or  walk  quietly  along  the  bank  of 
a  suitable  bayou,  canal  or  borrow  pit  until 
a  gar  floats  into  view.  It  is  advantageous 
to  observe  the  lighting  conditions  and  take 
a  position  with  reference  to  the  sun  which 
gives  the  best  visibility  in  the  water,  there- 
by utilizing  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  judging  distances  and  depths  in  the 
water. 

In  making  the  shot  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  line  of  sight  to  the  gar  is 
bent  to  an  angle  because  of  refraction 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  aim  below  the 
image  of  the  gar.  The  amount  of  this  allow- 
ance depends  upon  the  depth  of  the  gar 
below  the  surface  of  the  water  and  the 
angle  of  incidence  of  the  line  of  sight  with 
reference  to  the  water  surface.  The 
smaller  the  angle  the  line  of  vision  makes 
with  the  surface  of  the  water  and  the 
deeper  the  gar  below  the  surface  the  more 
allowance  must  be  made  below  the  image 
of  the  gar  in  order  to  score  a  hit.  It  will 
be  found  that  with  practice  the  amount  of 
this  allowance  can  be  judged  rather  effec- 
tively. 

The  ease  with  which  an  arrow  penetrates 
water  sometimes  permits  killing  gars  at 
depths  below  the  surface  of  the  water 
which  are  surprising.  Because  of  the  design 
and  velocity  of  an  arrow  it  is  more  effec- 
tive in  penetrating  water  than  a  bullet 
and,  in  addition  to  its  effectiveness  as  a 
weapon  under  these  conditions,  does  not 
offer  the  hazard  possessed  by  a  ricochet- 
ing bullet.  The  bow  and  arrow  therefore 
is  usable  safely  in  localities  where  the 
danger  involved  in  the  use  of  a  rifle  would 
be  prohibitive. 

The  need  for  the  control  of  gars  in 
many  of  our  waters  is  self-evident  to  any- 
one who  is  aware  of  their  predatory  nature 
and  large  numbers.  Although  the  percent- 
age of  gars  that  could  be  eliminated  with 
the  bow  is  small  when  compared  with  other 
methods  it  does  offer  a  means  of  assisting 
in  a  good  cause  and  enjoying  at  the  same 
time  an  outdoor  sport  during  a  period 
when  the  regular  hunting  seasons  for  game 
are  closed. 

In  Louisiana  the  easy  accessiblity  of  an 
abundance  of  gars  offers  some  of  the  best 
bow  and  ar-row  gar  hunting  of  any  locality 
in  the  country.  The  many  bayous,  borrow 
pits  and  canals  with  large  gar  populations 
give  almost  unlimited  opportunities  for 
enjoying  this  exciting  outdoor  sport. 
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Result    of    two-hour    rabbit     hunt    in     Bayou 
Boeuf  territory.  Left  to  right  are  Henry  Roy, 
Gordy     Ashley     and     son,    Johnny,     of     Alex- 
andria,  La. 


LOUISIANA  RABBITS  .  .  . 

(Contim<ed  from  Page  6) 

hunter  knows,  performs  in  nature  no  such 
magic,  for  systematic  examination  of  rab- 
bit abundance  has  shown  that  in  such  a 
given  area  under  usual  conditions  (epi- 
demics or  other  such  "cycles"  being  ab- 
sent) ,  the  rabbit  population  remains  ap- 
proximately the  same.  Annual  increase  is 
usually  lost  before  another  year  comes 
around.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  spite  of 
reproductive  potentialities,  Cottontails 
nevertheless  require  conservation  measures 
and  strict  enforcement  of  conservation 
laws,  if  the  rabbit  hunter  is  to  continue 
to  have  guarry  to  hunt. 

A  startling  example  of  tremendous 
rabbit  multiplication  followed  by  catastro- 
phic decline  is  provided  by  a  study  of 
introduced  Cottontails  on  an  island  in 
New  York.  "Lacking  ground  predators, 
the  rabbit  population  skyrocketed.  At- 
tempts to  reduce  them  by  shooting  and 
the  payment  of  bounties  were  unsuccessful. 
Following  moderate  reduction  by  winter 
starvation,  considerable  mortality  accom- 
panied by  tick  infestation  occurred.  Tech- 
nicians determined  that  losses  resulted  from 
tick-induced  anemia  or  bacterial  infections. 
Additional  losses  among  juvenile  rabbits 
occurred  when  they  were  abandoned  by 
sick  or  dying  parental  females."  (Ten 
Years  of  Pittman-Robertson  Wildlife  Re- 
storation). 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  the 
rabbit  into  Australia  is  a  classical,  prob- 
ably   the    most    spectacular,    example    of 


violent  transformation  of  an  ehewhere 
useful  animal  into  a  hideous  pest. 

Australia  originally  had  no  rabbits.  In- 
deed, until  the  coming  of  man,  ail  Aus- 
tralian mammals  belonged  to  the  two  lower 
groups  of  mammals,  the  egg-laying  mam- 
mals (the  Duckbilled  Platypus  is  an  ex- 
ample) and  the  Marsupials  (of  which 
probably  the  Kangaroo  is  the  most  famous) . 

Domestic  rabbits  were  introduced  into 
Australia  in  1787,  were  reared,  were  re- 
leased, but  did  not  spread.  The  "Light- 
ning" (she  was  the  most  famous  of  all 
the  Yankee  Clippers,  although,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  was  built  by  a  Nova  Scotian 
Scotsman  by  the  name  of  McKay)  landed 
the  first  wild  Australian  rabbits  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1859.  Oddly  enough,  this  was 
the  very  year  and  the  very  month  when 
Charles  Robert  Darwin  published  his 
"Origin  of  Species"  wherein  was  contained 
his  theory  of  natural  selection,  based  upon, 
as  one  of  its  fundamentals,  the  numerical 
multiplication  of  individuals  of  an  animal 
species.  This  Christmas  gift  came  to  cost 
Australian  economy  an  estimated  twelve 
billion  five  hundred  million  dollars.  It  is 
ironic  that  the  "Lightning,"  the  clipper 
that  established  the  world's  record  (that 
still  stands  for  the  fastest  day's  run  of  any 
sailing  ship  in  all  history)  should  have 
been  chosen  to  bring  with  swiftest  speed 
this  disaster  to  a  continent. 

Rabbits  had  no  serious  Australian 
enemies  to  control  them.  Soon  a  pest, 
they  became  quickly  a  peril.  Thousands 
of  miles  of  rabbit  proof  fence — each  kept 


clear  of  trees  and  shrubs  along  a  wide 
zone  on  each  side — were  built.  Every 
then  known  device  to  reduce  rabbit  popu- 
lations was  used  and  failed.  The  rabbit- 
carrying  capacity  of  this  new  land  was 
fantastic.  Today  Australia  must  build 
three  hundred  thousand  miles  of  new  and 
atrociously  costly  rabbit  fence  and  block 
off  with  swinging  steel  net  gates  all  streams 
such  fences  cross  (for  rabbits  swim  well) 
and  carry  out  effectively  a  systematic  pro- 
gram of  extermination,  blotting  out,  vast 
block  by  vast  block,  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  amorous  rabbits  that  now  have 
spread  over  more  than  two  million  square 
miles,  over  four-fifths  of  the  total  area  of 
the  entire  Australian  continent. 

To  the  Louisiana  rabbit  hunter  such  a 
plethora  of  rabbits  seems  like  an  imagined, 
untrue  dream.  No  dream,  that  Australian 
rabbit  conflagration  simply  shows  what  can 
happen  when  a  prolific  species  enters  into 
a  new  environment  where  food  is  abundant 
and  natural  enemies  are  absent.  Contrast 
with  this  the  repeated  pattern  that  has 
developed  in  many  of  our  states  where 
hunting  pressure  and  changes  in  land  use 
have  made  maintenance  of  good  rabbit 
hunting  strictly  a  problem  to  be  solved  only 
by  conservation  laws  and  sound  game 
management  of  land. 

The  Cottontail  in  spite  of  his  small 
stature  is  one  of  the  great  figures  in  our 
pattern  of  wildlife.  Wide  ranging  and 
eagerly  sought  by  hunters  for  both  sport 
and  food,  "Brer  Rabbit"  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  our  legend  and  folklore.   In 


A    beautiful    string    of   white   perch   taken    in    Wells    Lake,    in    Catahoula   parish,   by 
M.    Everett    McCoy   and   Charles    R.   Coghlan,   left   and    right   in   the   picture.   In   the 
center  is  H.  A.  Mangham,  editor  of  the  Beacon-News  of  Rayville,  needed  to  help 
hold   up  the   line. 

—Photo    by    H.    S.    Mangham 
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E.  Thornhill    (right)   with  James  W.  Stanfield  and  son,  of  Columbia,  La., 
with   a   catch   of   white   perch   from    Cypress    Lake. 


spite  of  his  wiggling  nose  and  shivering 
body,  he  can,  in  an  emergency,  become 
tough  and  has  desperate  courage.  Cahalane 
describes  how  on  one  occasion  he  put  a 
Cottontail  for  scientific  reasons  in  a  cage 
with  a  big  torn  bobcat  which  was  three 
times  as  large  as  the  Cottontail.  Instantly, 
the  Cottontail  kicked  the  bobcat  in  the 
face  with  his  hind  foot.  Astounded,  the 
bobcat  sat  back  on  his  haunches  and  stared. 
He  did  not  get  around  to  killing  and  eating 
the  rabbit  until  hours  later.  Even  a  hallu- 
cinated Texan  only  declares  that  he  can 
whip  his  weight  in  wildcats.  Here  was  a 
Cottontail  that,  temporarily  at  least,  tripled 
that  arrogant  Texas  boast. 

The  part  that  the  Cottonails  play  in 
the  game  pattern  of  mammals  sharply 
parallels  in  importance  the  role  of  quail 
among  bird  game.  It  is  quite  convenient 
that  game  management  practices  useful  for 
improvement  of  Cottontail  hunting  also 
equally  improve  quail  hunting. 

Figures  for  the  Southern  States  are  not 
yet  fully  available  but  reference  to  long 
researches  conducted  elsewhere  emphasize 
the  Cottontail's  importance. 

Cahalene  has  pointed  out  that  the  Cot- 
totail  provides  more  sport  than  do  all  big 
game  species  combined.  Michigan  figures 
for  1938  showed  three  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  thousand  rabbit  hunters  in  contrast 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  deer 
hunters. 

The  Cottontail  crop  annually  harvested 
in  the  United  States  is  enormous.  Esti- 
mates for  1938  covering  only  four  states 
showed  that  year's  Cottontail  kill  as  Mich- 
igan, two  and  a  half  millions;  Pennsylvania, 
three  millions;  Ohio,  four  millions;  and 
Missouri,  four  and  a  half  millions.  This 
totals  fourteen  million  Cottontails  for  these 
four  states  alone  for  that  single  year.    As 


Cahalane  has  further  pointed  out,  Michi- 
gan's figures  for  1941  showed  a  deer  kill 
(Michigan's  all  time  record)  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two 
reported  as  against  the  estimated  hunter 
kill  of  two  and  a  half  million  Cottontails. 

Cottontails  serve  as  food  for  every  flesh- 
eating  mammal  and  bird  that  can  catch 
them.  They  are  also  subject  to  a  heavy 
car  kill  on  highways  as  any  observant 
hunter  well  knows.  Missouri  figures  in  the 
best  rabbit  range  showed  Cottontail  kill 
of  at  least  ten  rabbits  per  mile  of  paved 
highway  per  year. 

Unequipped  with  the  Jack  Rabbit's 
higher  leaping  abilities,  Cottontails  depend 
on  their  bursts  of  speed  over  short  dis- 
tances, and  their  expert  "broken  field  run- 
ning." Given  a  half  a  chance,  they  can 
frustrate  most  of  their  enemies  and  out- 
dodge  them  in  gaining  cover. 

When  the  Cottontail  decides  to  "freeze," 
its  wonderfully  camouflaged  color  melts 
into  the  background  and  often  saves  his 
life. 

Individual  home  range  of  Cottontails 
varies  with  latitude  because  of  seasonal 
changes  of  winter  food  supply  in  northern 
states  and  varies  everywhere  with  abund- 
ance of  food  and  cover.  Food  alone, 
obviously,  does  not  suffice  as  satisfactory 
territory.  No  shelter  means  no  rabbits. 
Figures  show  interesting  contrasts.  Thus, 
in  summer,  a  Michigan  female  Cottontail 
averaged  a  home  range  of  twenty-one  and 
a  half  acres,  while  in  the  best  southern  Mis- 
souri rabbit  country,  a  single  acre  sufficed. 

Territory  is  something  that  must  be 
fought  for.  Any  invading  females  are 
immediately  attacked  and  the  area  becomes 
the  range  of  the  winner.  Cottontails  oc- 
cupy "forms"  during  the  day  which  may 
include    all    manner    of    constructions    or 


natural  shelters.  Brush  piles,  as  every 
hunter  knows,  are  favorite  choices. 

Cottontails  also  serve  the  interests  of 
both  the  hunter  and  the  farmer  by  acting 
as  "predator  buffers."  By  satisfying  the 
hunger  of  predators,  they  relieve  predator 
pressure  on  other  game  and  on  the  farmer's 
poultry.  Thus,  although  they  themselves 
are  game,  they  serve  to  save  from  preda- 
tors more  valuable  species  for  the  sports- 
man. 

Rabbits,  like  other  wild  game,  suffer 
from  many  diseases.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  first  rabbit  parasite  was 
described  two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
years  ago  by  the  famous  Dutch  scientist, 
Leeuwenholk,  one  of  the  great  pioneers  in 
the  use  of  the  microscope,  when  in  1674 
he  discovered  the  presence  of  minute  para- 
sitic structures  in  the  bile  of  the  animal. 

Wild  rabbits  also  are  hosts  to  such 
external  parasites  as  fleas  and  ticks. 

Warble  flies  also  infect  rabbits  and  their 
larvae  may  sometimes  be  found  under  the 
skin. 

Rabbit  hunters  are,  however,  most 
greatly  alarmed  about  bladder-like  cysts 
which  ocur  along  the  intestines  and  kidneys 
of  the  rabbit  and  are  actually  a  stage  in 
the  life  history  of  the  common  dog-tape- 
worm. If  these  cysts  are  eaten  by  dogs 
which   are   fed   uncooked   rabbits   entrails, 


Four  pound  and  three  ounce  bass  taken  by 
A.  G.  Mendoza  in  False  River,  during  the 
recent  Pointe  Coupee  Sportsman's  League 
fishing  rodeo,  and  which  captured  second 
prize  for  Mr.   Mendoza. 
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they  proceed  with  their  development  in  the 
new  dog  host.  Also  present  in  rabbits  are 
the  true  rabbit  tapeworms  in  the  rabbit's 
intestines.  The  presence  of  these  two 
parasites  does  not  in  any  way  injure  the 
rabbit  for  use  as  human  food. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  mention 
should  here  be  made  of  an  extremely 
serious  rabbit  disease  known  as  tularemia. 
Caused  by  a  bacillus  (the  technical  name 
of  which  is  Pasturella  tularensis),  tula- 
remia was  first  discovered  in  1906  in 
Tulare  County,  California,  from  which  it 
received  its  name. 

Tularemia  is  an  extremely  serious  human 
disease  contracted  when  the  blood  or  flesh 
of  an  infected  rabbit  comes  in  contact 
with  scratched  or  otherwise  broken  skin. 

Tularemia  affects  a  wide  range  of  birds, 
mammals  and  even  reptiles  including  house 
mice,  house  rats,  squirrels,  chipmunks, 
opossums,  cottontails,  and  other  rabbits 
and  hares,  skunks,  muskrats,  foxes,  domes- 
tic cats,  domestic  dogs,  sheep,  deer,  quail, 
horned  owls  and  bull  snakes.  Rabbit  ticks, 
deerflies  and,  in  experiments,  fleas  and 
muskrats  have  been  found  capable  of  trans- 
mitting the  disease  from  one  rabbit  to  an- 
other. Human  infection,  however,  is  ap- 
parently chiefly  due  to  careless  handling  of 
the  infected  rabbits  themselves.  The  dis- 
ease has  been  contracted  by  enforcement 
officers  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  in  the  course  of 
their  duties. 

Tularemia  is  often  wrongly  diagnosed 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  desirable  to  set 
down  here  some  facts  concerning  this 
malady.  Symptoms,  which  appear  from  two 
to  nine  days  following  infection,  resemble 
in  general  those  of  influenza.  Five  types  of 
tularemia  have  been  recognized  in  man, 
some  simulating  typhoid  fever;  others, 
pneumonia. 

Tularemia  can  be  a  fatal  human  disease. 
Formerly,  it  was  much  more  dangerous 
than  now,  since  the  use  of  new  antibiotic 
drugs  has  greatly  reduced  mortality.  Tul- 
aremia, however,  is  still  a  serious  hazard, 
as  the  following  figures  reveal.  These  sta- 
tistics, secured  from  records  of  the  Loui- 
siana Department  of  Health  and  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  provide  an 
impressive  warning  to  rabbit  hunters  to 
dress  rabbit  meat  with  care.  Rarely  more 
than  one  rabbit  in  one  hundred  is  infected. 

Tularemia  is  a  reportable  disease.  The 
total  number  of  cases  of  tularemia  in  Loui- 
siana for  the  period  of  1945  through  1949 
was  two  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

It  happens  that  the  national  figures  are 
not  available  for  all  of  these  years.  There- 
fore, to  provide  a  comparison,  total  cases  in 
Louisiana  and  total  cases  in  the  nation  are 
given  for  the  following  years: 

Total  Total 

Louisiana  U.  S. 

Year  Cases  Cases 

1945  28  818 

1946  43         1,177 

1947  57         1,360 


The  chief  precautions  which  should  be 
observed  are  obviously,  first,  that  rabbits 
should  be  handled  with  care  during  prep- 
aration and  particularly  that  instant 
cleansing  of  any  accidental  cuts  incurred 
during  such  operations  be  sterilized  as 
thoroughly  as  possible;  second,  that  all  rab- 
bit meat  be  thoroughly  cooked  both  to 
destroy  the  cysts  already  described  and 
to  sterilize  any  tularemia  infection  that 
happens  to  be  present.  It  should  again  be 
pointed  out  that  the  eating  of  even  in- 
fected rabbits  under  such  conditions  is 
incapable  of  harm.  The  fact  that  such 
infection  does  exist  should  in  no  way  im- 
pair the  rabbit  hunter's  enthusiasm. 

Cottontails  suffering  from  tularemia 
have  a  generally  sickly,  sluggish  appear- 
ance. The  liver  is  spotted  and  the  spleen 
usually  both   spotted   and   enlarged. 

The  best  precaution  against  tularemia 
(in  addition  to  avoiding  the  exposure  of 
cut  surfaces  to  the  flesh  or  blood  of  the 
rabbit  being  dressed)  is  that  the  hunter 
leave  strictly  alone  all  sick  looking  rabbits. 

It  might  be  mentioned  in  passing  that 
few  people  realize  the  tremendous  role 
that   rabbits    have    played    in   medical   re- 


search. Indicative  of  this  is  in  the  writer's 
library  a  copy  of  "The  Rabbit  as  Used  in 
Disease  Research,"  a  volume  of  five  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  pages  published  eighteen 
years  ago  covering  a  period  of  only  sixty- 
five  years  (1875  to  1940)  which  cites  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
technical  papers  representing  researches 
wherein  rabbits  provided  the  laboratory 
material  for  the  investigation  of  human 
disease.  The  full  title  of  the  work  is  "The 
Rabbit  as  Used  in  Disease  Research.  A 
Selected  Bibliography  Including  the  Spon- 
taneous Diseases  of  Rabbits,"  compiled  by 
Carlton  M.  Herman,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
1942. 

Rabbit  fur  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  felt  hats  and,  also,  when  dyed,  has  been 
used  under  the  trade  name  of  "Electric 
Seal"  and  also  "Seal  Dyed  Coney"  in  the 
manufacture  of  fur  garments.  The  fur  is 
fragile,  rating  only  five  percent  when  the 
arbitrary  standard  of  otter  fur  is  taken 
as  one  hundred  percent. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  multiplication 
table. 


>AY    NEIGHBOR,    IF    YOU    WANT    BETTER     DOVE 
SHOOTING,     PLEASE    RETURN    THE    BANDS     FOUND 

ON    THESE     BIRDS    TO    THE    U.S.    FISH    AND 
WILDLIFE    SERVICE,    WASHINGTON,    D.  C.    IT    WILL 
HELP    THE    MEN     WHO    ARE    TRYING     TO    KEEP    OUR 
GAME    ABUNDANT. 

YOURS  kA  — 

Mark  Trail 
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MY  RIVAL  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

where  we  docked  the  boat,  Mr.  Tom,  came 
out  to  the  landing. 

"You  all  ain't  planning  on  going 
nowhere  today,  are  you?"  he  asked  in- 
credulously. 

"Yes,  Sir,"  said  Carroll,  who  was  check- 
ing the  gauge  on  the  fuel  pump.  "Thought 
we'd  go  out  to  see  how  the  muskrats  are 
doing  in  all  this  high  water." 

Mr.  Tom  slowly  shook  his  head,  took  his 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  hit  it  against  the 
side  of  the  boat,  put  it  back  in  his  mouth 
and  puffed  thoughtfully  for  a  few  minutes. 

"Now  me,"  he  said  after  a  while,  "Me 
and  my  boat  stay  out  of  the  Bay  when  she 
blows  like  that!"  He  squinted  at  the  top 
of  the  trees  where  the  wind  was  blowing 
the  Spanish  moss  straight  away  from  the 
branches. 

I  looked  where  he  was  looking  and  I 
wasn't  impressed.  Where  I  came  from  it 
blows  harder  than  that  on  a  calm  day. 
Anyhow  I  was  anxious  to  go  on  this  boat 
trip  and  if  I  didn't  go  this  time,  I  might 
not  be  asked  again. 

My  mariner  finished  filling  up  the  fuel 
drums,  tied  on  the  water  keg  behind  the 
cabin  and  went  below  to  start  the  motor. 
It  started  to  purr  like  all  machines  and 
animals  do  when  he  is  around  them.  Then 
he  came  back  on  deck  and  wound  the  giant 


rope  around  the  stake  on  the  bow  of  the 
boat.  Mr.  Tom  still  hung  around  looking 
worried  and  muttered  to  himself  about 
how  "you  can't  tell  young  folks  anything 
these  days." 

As  we  took  off  downstream  Mr.  Perkins 
called  out,  "Now  don't  you  worry.  This 
old  boat  can  take  a  lot  of  weather.  If  it's 
too  rough,  we'll  not  go  on  out." 

After  we  were  out  of  earshot  I  asked, 
"What  kind  of  a  fishermen  is  it  that  lets 
a  little  wind  keep  them  in  port?" 

"Live  fishermen!"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

The  Vermilion  River  winds  slowly  down 
to  the  sea  past  cane  fields  and  rice  farms 
and  swamps  and  twisted  trees,  gnarled  by 
gulf  storms,  and  finally  down  to  the  flat, 
gray  marsh.  The  river  widens  as  it  nears 
the  Intracoastal  Canal. 

"We  usually  see  a  lot  of  boats  on  Intra- 
coastal, but  I  guess  we're  the  only  fools 
aboard  today."  said  the  captain. 

The  back  water  was  high  in  the  marshes. 
As  we  neared  the  bay  I  could  see  waves 
chopping  up  and  down  among  the  grasses. 
A  long  row  of  stakes  marked  out  the  course 
of  the  channel  and  upon  each  one  was 
seated  a  sea  gull.  When  I  got  my  first 
glimpse  of  the  Bay  I  thought  it  looked 
very  picturesque  with  the  little  white  caps 
on  the  red  waves.  The  boat  began  to  rock 
as  we  sailed  farther  on  into  the  bay.  I 
looked  around  for  something  steady  to  hold 


on  to.  The  captain  finally  remembered  I 
was  on  board. 

"Better  go  below.  Looks  like  it  might 
be  a  bit  rough!" 

I  went  down  into  the  cabin  and  sat  on 
a  bunk.  It  started  swinging.  I  tried  stand- 
ing up.  I  tried  lying  down.  The  whole  cabin 
started  swinging.  Afterwhile  the  move- 
ments of  the  lugger  were  so  violent  that 
everything  loose  in  the  cabin  started 
changing  sides.  I  busied  myself  with  chas- 
ing down  shoes  and  books  and  stuffing 
them  inside  the  chest  under  the  bunk.  As 
soon  as  I  got  all  the  loose  items  tied  down 
my  insides  started  bouncing  and  lurching 
and  changing  sides.  First  my  heart,  then 
my  stomach  was  in  my  mouth,  then  both 
of  them.  Things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse 
inside  the  cabin.  I  decided  that  if  I  was 
going  to  perish  I'd  rather  not  do  it  alone. 
I  lunged  toward  the  steps  leading  to  the 
pilot  house.  After  I  found  them  I  tried 
to  mount  them,  but  they  either  jumped 
away  or  into  me,  and  it  was  a  long  struggle 
to  mount  all  three  and  unfasten  the  cabin 
door.  The  door  swung  open  suddenly  and 
I  plunged  out  and  sprawled  under  my 
pilot's  feet.  I  grabbed  onto  his  sturdy 
ankles  and  held  on  desperately. 

"Whats  the  matter,  Honey,"  he  chuckled 
— "seasick?" 

I  looked  up  to  see  that  I  was  being 
laughed  at.  Here  I  was  on  the  point  of 
death    and   he   was   enjoying   piloting   the 
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lugger  through  the  rough  seas!  For  the 
moment  I  was  so  furious  I  forgot  to  be 
scared. 

After  the  storm  abated  we  continued 
our  boat  trip  across  the  bay.  In  the  early 
dawn  the  Vermilion  Bay  was  as  smooth  as 
a  mirror  and  tinted  in  a  lovely  shade  of 
lavender.  In  the  succeeding  days  I  saw  that 
the  water  was  constantly  changing  in 
color — glittering  grays  and  beautiful  blues 
and  shimmering  greens  and  even  some 
shades  of  red.  It  is  a  different  world  down 
near  the  sea  where  the  shrimping  fleets  sail 
past  in  orderly  array  through  the  pass  to 
the  ocean,  and  the  porpoises  frolic  along- 
side the  boat,  and  where  strange  tropical 
birds  are  brought  in  by  the  storms,  and 
where  the  muskrats  build  high  houses  to 
escape  the  high  tides.  Out  there  the  sky 
meets  the  water  and  heaven  is  so  close  you 
lose  the   feeling  of  being   earthbound. 

I  learned  a  lot  about  my  rival,  the 
"Rivalicius"  that  week,  and  I  realized  at 
last  that  I  didn't  stand  a  chance  with  such 
competition.  I  began  to  understand  what 
the  boat  stood  for  .  .  .  the  thrill  of  steer- 
ing a  boat  through  rough  waters,  the  ad- 
venture of  guiding  a  vessel  though  treach- 
erous channels,  the  satisfaction  of  chart- 
ing a  course  and  reaching  a  destination  .  .  . 
and  now  I,  too,  feel  the  lure  of  this  lugger. 

MORAL:  If  the  one  you  love  loves  boats, 
you  might  just  as  well  learn  to  love  them, 
too. 


Postal    employ 
River.    They  a 


Seeing  Red  Is 
Vital  at  Times 


r  OR  many  years  authorities  on  hunting 
have  recommended  that  gunners  who  barge 
forth  in  the  deep  woods  or  heavily  foliaged 
covers  should  wear  some  RED  apparel,  such 
as  a  cap,  coat  or  neckerchief.  This  practice 
has  undoubtedly  saved  a  number  of  lives, 
but  it  has  not  entirely  stopped  the  high- 
strung,  nervous,  over-anxious  or  careless 
hunter  from  mistaking  a  fellow-gunner  for 
a  game  animal  with  disastrous  results. 

But  maybe  these  accidents  were  not  all 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  guys  at  the  butt- 
end  of  the  offending  guns  were  trigger- 
happy.  Maybe  they  were  color  blind.  Dr. 
Elmer  M.  Soles,  director  of  the  American 
Optometric  Association's  department  of 
public  information,  says  that  this  physical 
defect  can  play  a  considerable  part  in  the 
safety  of  hunters. 

"Contrary  to  general  belief,  a  bright 
color  is  not  the  best  safeguard  against  hunt- 
ing accidents,"  says  Dr.  Soles,  "because 
about  140,000  licensed  hunters  are  color 
blind. 

"To  be  sure  you  are  seen  by  fellow- 
hunters,  wear  a  cap  or  jacket  in  a  bold 
pattern  of  black  and  white.  Some  part  of  a 
hunter's  costume  should  contrast  sharply 
with  the  mottled  visual  effect  of  the  autumn 
landscape.  Squares,  bold  stripes  or  circles 
best  meet  the  requirements. 

"Color  blindness  is  inherited  and  is  five 
or  six  times  as  common  among  men  as 
women.  Most  other  visual  shortcomings 
can  be  corrected."  Dr.  Soles  recommends  a 
visual  checkup  for  all  hunters  for  both 
safety  and  success  in  hunting. 


SAFER  TO  LEAVE 
WILDLIFE  ALONE 

An  example  of  what  state  conservation 
departments  mean  when  they  say  to  leave 
young  wildlife  alone  is  offered  by  a  recent 
release  of  the  United  Press,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  reports. 

According  to  this  report,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Seaton  Barker,  owners  of  a  health  resort 
near  Colusa,  California,  adopted  a  fawn 
four  years  ago  and  raised  it  on  a  bottle. 
All  the  children  in  the  neighborhood  made 
a  pet  of  "Bambi,"  as  the  deer  was  called, 
and  they  delighted  in  posing  for  their  pic- 
tures with  their  arms  around  the  sleek  neck 
of  the  now  full-grown  buck.  Bambi  was 
their  playmate  until  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
a  sudden  change  took  place  in  his  per- 
sonality. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  deer  was  seen  with 
blood  on  his  antlers,  and  one  Nick  Miskulin 
was  found  dead  near  his  car,  his  body 
trampled  and  torn  by  hooves  and  antlers. 
A  posse  shot  the  buck  as  it  tried  to  break 
into  an  automobile  in  an  attempt  to  reach 
two  screaming  women  who  had  barely 
reached  safety  ahead  of  him. 

What  might  have  happened  if  this  in- 
stinctive, seasonal  aggressiveness  had  over- 
taken the  deer  at  one  of  the  children's 
photography  parties  is  not  pleasant  to  con- 
template. 

Leave  young  wildlife  where  you  find  it. 


Thirteen    bass,    weighing    from    two    to    four 

pounds     each,     taken     on     False     River,     by 

Charles  Phillips  of  Baton   Rouge. 


The  pupil   of  the  dolphin's  eye   is   heart- 
shaped. 


The  walrus  uses  his  large  tusks  to  mow 
down  or  tear  aside  the  great  fields  of 
seaweed  among  which  he  finds  his  shell- 
fish prey.  They  also  enable  him  to  clamber 
up  on  blocks  of  ice  and  climb  upon  rocks 
and  icebergs.  Occasionally  they  are  used 
as  weapons  of  defense. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  WILD  LIFE  &   FISHERIES 

ONE-HALF   (V2)   HOUR  BEFORE  SUNRISE  TO  ONE  HOUR  BEFORE  SUNSET  SCHEDULE 
For  Hunting  Migratory  Waterfowl  in  Louisiana — Applies  to  Ducks,  Geese,  Coots,  Rails, 

and  Gallinules. 

Legal  Shooting  Hours,  1950-51  Season:  One-Half  (V2)   Hour  Before  Sunrise  to  One  Hour  Before 

Sunset,  Opening  Day  at  Noon. 


OPEN    SEASON    ON    DUCKS,    GEESE,    COOTS    (Poule-d'Eau)  :    December 
OPEN   SEASON  ON  DOVES:  December  1   to  December  30.   inclusive. 
OPEN   SEASON   ON   RAILS   AND    GALLINULES:   September   1    to   Octobe 
OPEN   SEASON   ON   WOODCOCK:  December   23   to  January   21,   inclusive 


2    to    January    5, 


and    One    Hour    Before    Sunset,    Central    Standard    Time,    Official    Shooting    Hours    for 


New  Orleans 

Shreveport 

Baton  Rouge 

Lafayette 
Area 

Alex 
A 

indria 

Monroe 

Lake  Charles 

Begin 
Shooting 

End 
Shooting 

Begin 
Shooting 

End 
Shooting 

Shooting 

End 
Shooting 

Begin 
Shooting 

End 
Shooting 

Begin 
Shooting 

End 
Shooting 

Begin 
Shooting 

End 
Shooting 

Shooting 

End 
Shooting 

Dec.  2 

12:00 N 

4:00 

12:00 N 

4:08 

12:00 N 

4:04 

12:00 N 

4:08 

12:00  N 

4:07 

12:00  N 

4:02 

12:00  N 

4:13 

3 

6:10 

4:00 

6:32 

4:08 

6:16 

4:04 

6:18 

4:03 

6:23 

4:07 

6:26 

4:02 

6:23 

4:13 

4 

6:11 

4:00 

6:33 

4:08 

6:17 

4:04 

6:19 

4:08 

6:24 

4:07 

6:27 

4:02 

6:24 

4:13 

5 

6:12 

4:00 

6:34 

4:08 

6:17 

4:04 

6:20 

4:08 

6:24 

4:07 

6:28 

4:02 

6:25 

4:13 

6 

6:12 

4:00 

6:35 

4:08 

6:18 

4:04 

6:20 

4:08 

6:25 

4:07 

6:29 

4:02 

6:25 

4:13 

7 

6:13 

4:00 

6:35 

4:08 

6:19 

4:04 

6:21 

4:08 

6  26 

4:07 

6:29 

4:02 

6:25 

4:13 

8 

6:14 

4:00 

6:36 

4:08 

6:20 

4:04 

6:22 

4:08 

6:27 

4:07 

6:30 

4:02 

6:26 

4:13 

9 

6:15 

4:00 

6:37 

4:08 

6:20 

4:04 

6:23 

4:08 

6-27 

4:07 

6:31 

4:02 

6:27 

4:13 

10 

6:15 

4:01 

6:38 

4:09 

6:21 

4:05 

6:23 

4:09 

6:28 

4:08 

6:32 

4:03 

6:28 

4:14 

11 

6:16 

4:01 

6:38 

4:09 

6:22 

4:05 

6:24 

4:09 

6:29 

4:08 

6:32 

4:03 

6:29 

4:14 

12 

6:17 

4:01 

6:39 

4:09 

6:22 

4:05 

6:25 

4:09 

6:29 

4:08 

6:33 

4:03 

6:30 

4:14 

13 

6:17 

4:02 

6:40 

4:09 

6:23 

4:05 

6:25 

4:10 

6:30 

4:08 

6:34 

4:03 

6:30 

4:15 

14 

6:18 

4:02 

6:40 

4:09 

6:24 

4:06 

6:26 

4:10 

6:31 

4:09 

6:34 

4:03 

6:31 

4:15 

15 

6:18 

4:02 

6:40 

4:10 

6:24 

4:06 

6:26 

4:10 

6:31 

4:09 

6:34 

4:04 

6:31 

4:15 

16 

6:19 

4:03 

6:41 

4:10 

6:25 

4:06 

6:27 

4:11 

6:32 

4:09 

6:35 

4:04 

6:32 

4:16 

17 

6:20 

4:03 

6:42 

4:11 

6:26 

4:07 

6:28 

4:11 

6:33 

4:10 

6:36 

4:05 

6:33 

4:16 

18 

6:20 

4:04 

6:43 

4:11 

6:26 

4:07 

6:28 

4:12 

6:33 

4:10 

6:37 

4:05 

6:33 

4:17 

19 

6:21 

4:04 

6:43 

4:11 

6:27 

4:08 

6:29 

4:12 

6:34 

4:11 

6:37 

4:05 

6:34 

4:17 

20 

6:21 

4:04 

6:44 

4:12 

6:27 

4:08 

6:29 

4:12 

6:34 

4:11 

6:38 

4:06 

6:34 

4:17 

21 

6:22 

4:05 

6:45 

4:13 

6:28 

4:09 

6:30 

4:13 

6:35 

4:12 

6:39 

4:07 

6:35 

4:18 

22 

6:22 

4:05 

6:45 

4:13 

6:28 

4:09 

6:30 

4:13 

6:35 

4:12 

6:39 

4:07 

6:35 

4:18 

23 

6:23 

4:06 

6:45 

4:13 

6:29 

4:10 

6:30 

414 

6:36 

4:13 

6:39 

4:07 

6:36 

4:19 

24 

6:23 

4:07 

6:46 

4:14 

6:29 

4:10 

6:31 

4:15 

6:36 

4:13 

6:40 

4:08 

6:36 

4:20 

25 

6:24 

4:07 

6:46 

4:15 

6:30 

4:11 

6:32 

4:15 

6:37 

4:14 

6:40 

4:09 

6:37 

4:20 

26 

6:24 

4:08 

6:46 

4:15 

6:30 

4:11 

6:32 

4:16 

6:37 

4:14 

6:40 

4:09 

6:37 

4:21 

27 

6:24 

4:08 

6:47 

4:16 

6:30 

4:12 

6:32 

4:16 

6:37 

4:15 

6:41 

4:10 

6:37 

4:21 

28 

6:25 

4:09 

6:47 

4:16 

6:31 

4:12 

6.32 

4:17 

6:38 

4:15 

6:41 

4:10 

6:38 

4:22 

29 

6:25 

4:10 

6:48 

4:17 

6:31 

4:13 

6:33 

4:18 

6:38 

4:16 

6:41 

4:10 

6:38 

4:23 

30 

6:26 

4:10 

6:48 

4:18 

6:32 

4:14 

6:34 

4:18 

6:39 

4:17 

6:42 

4:11 

6:39 

4:23 

31 

6:26 

4:11 

6:48 

4:18 

6:32 

4:15 

6:34 

4:19 

6:39 

4:17 

6:42 

4:12 

6:39 

4:24 

Jan.   1 

6:26 

4:12 

6:49 

4:19 

6:32 

4:15 

6:34 

4:20 

6:39 

4:18 

6:42 

4:13 

6:39 

4:25 

2 

6:26 

4:12 

6:49 

4:20 

6:32 

4:16 

6:34 

4:20 

6:39 

4:19 

6:43 

4:14 

6:39 

4:25 

3 

6:27 

4:13 

6:49 

4:21 

6:32 

4:17 

6:35 

4:21 

6:39 

4:20 

6:43 

4:15 

6:40 

4:26 

4 

6:27 

4:14 

6:49 

4:21 

6:33 

4:17 

6:35 

4:22 

6:40 

4:20 

6:43 

4:15 

6:40 

4:27 

5 

6:27 

4:14 

6:49 

4:22 

6:33 

4:18 

6:35 

4:22 

6:40 

4:21 

6:43 

4:16 

6:40 

4:27 

SHOOTING  HOURS  FOR  DOVES:    12  Noon  to  Sunset 

Compiled  by 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES 
Division  of  Education  and  Publicity 

From  information  furnished  by  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
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Louisiana  Deer  Hunting  Seasons  by  Parishes 

(The    Commissioner   of    the   Department    of   Wild    Life   and    Fisheries    Has    Authority    to    Set    Seasons    on    Deer    Not    to    Exceed 
Maximum  of  45  Days  During  the  Period  Beginning    November   15,    1950,  and   Ending  January   10,    1951) 

Compiled   by   Department  of   Wild   Life  and   Fisheries 


PARISH 


SEASON  DATES 


Acadia 

Allen 

Ascension. ... 
Assumption. 

Avoyelles 

Beauregard.. 


Bienville 

Bossier 

Caddo 

Calcasieu 

Caldwell 

Cameron 

Catahoula 

Claiborne 

Concordia 

De  Soto 

E.  Baton  Rouge. 
East  Carroll 


East  Feliciana. 

Evangeline 

Franklin 

Grant 


Iberia 

Iberville 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jefferson  Davis.. 

Lafayette 

Lafourche 

La  Salle 

Lincoln 

Livingston 

Madison 

Morehouse 


...Closed. 

...Closed. 

...Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

...Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

...Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

...(Closed  in  that  part  of  parish  lying  east  of 
State  Route  104.  Balance  of  parish  open 
from  Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to 
Jan.  1,  incl.) 

..Closed. 

..Closed. 

...Closed. 

..Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

..Closed. 

..Closed. 

..Dec.  5  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

..Closed. 

.Dec.  5  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

.Closed. 

..Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

November  16,  17,  18,  19 — 23,  24,  25,  26. 
Dec.   14,   15,   16 — 18—26,   27,   28,   29—31. 

..Closed. 

.Closed. 

..Dec.  5  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 
(Excepting  Sundays). 

.Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

.Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

..Nov.  24,  25;  Dec.  8,  9 — 22,  23. 

.Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

.Closed. 

..Closed. 

.Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

.Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

..Closed. 

..Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

.Dec.  6,  7,  8—15,   16 — 24,  25,  26 — 29,  30. 

.Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


PARISH 


SEASON  DATES 


Natchitoches 

Orleans 

Ouachita 

Plaquemines 

Pointe  Coupee.. 

Rapides 

Red  River 

Richland 

Sabine 

St.  Bernard 

St.  Charles 

St.  Helena 

St.  James 

St.  John 

St.  Landry 

St.  Martin 

St.  Mary 

St.  Tammany.... 

Tangipahoa 

Tensas 

Terrebonne 

Union 


Vermilion. 
Vernon 


Washington 

Webster 

W.  Baton  Rouge. 

West  Carroll 

West  Feliciana.... 
Winn 


...Closed. 

...Closed. 

...Closed. 

-Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

...Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl 

...Closed. 

...Closed. 

..  Closed. 

-Closed. 

...Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

..Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

..Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

..Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

..Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

..Nov.  15  to  30,  inch;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

..Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

..Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

..Nov.  15  to  30,  inch;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Dec.  5  to  Jan.   1,  incl. 

..Nov.  15  to  30,  inch;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

.Closed  in  that  portion  of  Union  Parish 
West  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 
from  the  Arkansas  line  via  Litroe,  Dean, 
Haile,  Spencer  and  Sterlington.  Balance 
of  parish  open  Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.  Dec. 
15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

.Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

.  (Closed  in  that  part  of  Parish  lying  east  of 
Highway  171.  Balance  of  Parish  open 
from  Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to 
Jan.  1,  incl.) 

.Closed. 

.Closed. 

-Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

.Closed. 

.  Closed. 

.Nov.  15  to  30,  inch;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 
(Excepting  Sundays). 


PREVENT  FOREST  FIRES — WATCH  CAMP  FIRES — SAVE  OUR  GAME 


LOUISIANA  HUNTING  SEASON 


1  950-1  951 


RESIDENT  GAME  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 

BOB-WHITE    (quail  or  partridge):   December   1  -  February   10  inclusive.   Bag  limit  10,  season  limit  80,  possession  limit  20. 

WILD  TURKEYS:  Closed  Season. 

DEER  (Bucks  only)  :  November  15  -January  10  inclusive.  Provided  that  the  season  shall  not  exceed  45  days  and  Commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
may  close,  curtail  or  shall  fix  the  season  in  each  parish  any  time  between  these  dates,  not  to  exceed  maximum  of  45  days.  Illegal  to  kill  does  or 
fawns  at  any  time.  Illegal  to  take  fawn  or  deer  with  horns  less  than  three  inches  long.  Bag  limit  1  daily,  2  a  season.  Night  hunting  with  head- 
light, or  camp  hunting  for  more  than  3  days,  forbidden.    Ask  for  special  form  indicating  Legal  Hunting  days  in  each  Parish,  if  any. 

SQUIRRELS  and   CHIPMUNKS:    October  16  thru  January  1,  inclusive.    Bag  limit  10,  possession  limit  10. 
(Squirrels  and  Chipmunks  80  in  the  aggregate  per  season.) 

RABBITS:    October   16 -February   15,   inclusive.   Limit   5   per   day.    Sale  prohibited.  Night  hunting  with  headlight  forbidden. 

BEARS:  Closed  season  excepting  the  coastal  parishes  of  Cameron,  Vermilion,  Iberia,  St.  Mary,  Terrebonne,  Lafourche,  Jefferson,  Plaquemines,  St.  Bernard, 
and  St.  Tammany.    1   per  person.    Season  December  16  through  December  31. 

TRAPPING    SEASON:    November   10  to  February  15,   inclusive,   on   all  fur-bearing  animals,  except   mink  and  nutria. 

NUTRIA:    January  1  to  February  15,  inclusive. 

MINK:    November  10  to  January  15,  inclusive. 

BEAVER:  Closed  season.  ^ ___™ ____ 

MIGRATORY   GAME    REGULATIONS 

DUCKS:  December  2  to  January  5,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  limits  on  ducks  (except  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers)  are  4  in  the  aggregate  of  all 
kinds,  including  in  such  limit  not  more  than  1  wood  duck.  Any  person  at  any  time  may  possess  not  more  than  8  ducks  in  the  aggregate  of  all 
kinds' (not  including  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers),  but.  not  more  than  1  wood  duck.  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers,  25  singly  or 
in  the  aggregate.  No  possession  limit  on  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers.  WARNING:  NOT  MORE  THAN  ONE  DAY'S  BAG  LIMIT  MAY 
BE   POSSESSED   OPENING  DAY. 

COOTS    (Poule-d'Eau)  :    December   2   to  January   5,   inclusive.   Bag  limit    10,  possession  limit  10. 

GEESE:  December  2  to  January  5,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  and  possession  limit  4,  including  in  such  limit  either  2  Canada  geese  (including  Hutchinsons 
or  Cackling   geese)    or   2   White-fronted    (locally  called   Speckled-belly)    geese,  or   1  of  each. 

DOVES:    December  1  to  December  30.    Bag  limit  10,  possession  limit  10. 

SNIPE:    Closed"  Season. 

•SOr'a   RAIL — small  bird,   8V="  long,  brown   back,  brown   and  white  striped  belly,  black  face  and  throat,  slate  breast. 
September    1    to    October   30,    inclusive.    Bag   limit   25,    possession    limit  25. 

••RAILS  and  GALLINULES — four  species:  King  Rail,  Clapper  Rail,  Florida  Gallinule  and  purple  Gallinule.  The  King  and  Clapper  Rails,  same  size,  approximately 
!5"  King  Rail  chiefly  dark  above,  brown  breast,  striped  belly,  keeps  to  fresh  water.  Clapper  Rail  much  browner  breast,  browner 
back  striped  bel'y.  Keeps  to  brackish  and  salt  water,  chiefly.  Gallinules,  similar  in  size,  13".  Florida  Gallinue — brown  above,  slate 
below,  scarlet  hill  with  a  yellow  tip  and  scarlet  forehead  shield.  Purple  Gallinule — purple  below,  green  back,  red  bill  with  a  yellow 
tip  and  a  bright  blue  forehead  shield. 
September  1  to  October  30,  inclusive.    Bag  limit  15,  possession  limit  15. 

WOODCOCK:     December   23   to   January   21,   inclusive.   Bag   limit   4,    possession  limit  8. 

SHOOTING    HOURS    FOR   DUCKS,    GEESE,    COOTS,    SORA    RAILS   AND    GALLINULES :— ONE-HALF    HOUR   BEFORE   SUNRISE   TO   ONE 

HOUR    BEFORE    SUNSET.     NOTE:    ON    OPENING    DAY    OF    SEASON  SHOOTING  CANNOT  START  BEFORE  12 :00  NOON.   ASK  FOR  FORM 

OF  SHOOTING   SCHEDULES. 

SHOOTING    HOURS   FOR   WOODCOCK:    ONE-HALF   HOUR   BEFORE   SUNRISE  TO  SUNSET. 

SHOOTING   HOURS  FOR  DOVES:    12:00  NOON   UNTIL  SUNSET. 

Use  of  bait  and  live  decoys  prohibited.  Legal  limit  of  migratory  game  birds  may  be  possessed  90  days  after  the  close  of  the  season.  Hunters 
of  ducks  and  geese  must  have  a  federal  duck  stamp  attached  to  their  state  hunting  license  or  old  age  permit.  Duck  stamps  required  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  be  obtained  from  U.  S.  Postoffice.  Use  of  rifles  or  shot  guns  larger  than  a  10  gauge,  or  guns  capable  of  holding  more  than  3  shells  prohibited. 
The  plug  used  in  guns  must  be  incapable  of  being  removed  without  disassembling  gun.  Legal  possession  limits  of  resident  game  birds  or  game  animals 
may  be  possessed  up  to  within  30  days  of  the  opening  of  the  following  season. 

HUNTING    LICENSE,    RESIDENT ; S     10° 

Required  of  all  hunters,   except  persons  over  60  years  of  age  who  must  have  old  age  permit. 

NON-RESIDENT    HUNTING    LICENSE— Trip-4    consecutive    days S     5.00 

NON-RESIDENT    HUNTING    LICENSE— Season J  25.00 

TRAPPING  LICENE   s     2-00 

(Only  residents  permitted  to  trap) 

FUR  BUYER,   resident   license J  2j>00 

FUR  BUYER,    non-resident ™ 

FUR  DEALER,    resident    ( Deposit   $500.00   required) $150.00 

NON-RESIDENT   DEALER,    (Deposit    $1,000.00    required) $300.00 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES 

STATE  OF  LOUISIANA  <^H^»®  ERNEST  S.  CLEMENTS,  Commissioner 


Report  all  Violation   to   your   Nearest  Wild  Life  Enforcement  Agent 


